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colorful. Teachers tell us these duplicators are even more eager 
to go than our other fast-acting DITTO machines. Fact is, they zip 
along at a 120-per-minute clip. 
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like the copies more and enjoy making them more with a special 
DITTO school duplicator...in heart-lifting colors! 


IT’S FUN TO SEE AND TRY THESE SNAPPY BEAUTIES! 
WRITE OR CALL NOW FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION! 
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First Books 
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For a continuing 


Season of Good Will 


The heart of the spiritual task . . . 


Joseru M. Howarp 


is the organization and the mainte- 


nance of a community that makes possible a good life for all of its various 


members . . 


. schools... 


can be considered positive forces in the spiritual 


life of the American people only to the extent that they strengthen, and do 
not weaken, the democratic community.—JoHN L. CutLps 


It was the week after Thanksgiv- 
ing and a room full of happy seven- 
year-olds were ready when their 
teacher suggested singing a Christ- 
mas song. After all, hadn’t Maike 
and Janet and Peter been insistent 
that they sing a song of welcome to 
that fabulous old gentleman with 
the wonderful pack of toys they all 
loved so well? And hadn't Barbara 
and Judy been full of their visit 
to the gaily decorated stores this 
past weekend? 

The song was started. Suddenly 
Joanthan, who was always ready to 
cooperate, stopped singing, and with 
all the defiance he could muster de- 
clared, “I won't sing that! I'm not 
a Christian!” Whereupon he imme- 
diately tried to use his influence in 
causing other Jewish children in the 
group to stop singing. He was suc- 
cessful to the extent that what had 
started as a joyous Christmas song 
ended on a doleful note. 

The teacher was astounded and 
perplexed. Her hopes for a happy 
pre-Christmas program faded rapidly 
and in their place arose a problem 
in spiritual values and intercultural 
relations that needed immediate at- 
tention. For a group which had been 
so cohesive to be split wide open 
meant the undoing of many hours of 
patient and careful planning. What 
was she to do next? 

Questions and study revealed the 


Hanukkah tradition of giving and re- 
ceiving gifts and lighting the candles. 
Pictures were shown the children 
which could be interpreted as Jew- 
ish children receiving Hanukkah 
presents or Gentile children at 
Christmas time. Through their cre- 
ative writing and art, opportunities 
were afforded the children to share 
with one another the meanings of 
their holidays. Added opportunities 
for understanding and respect came 
by having parents and the children 
of different faiths explain and in- 
terpret their Christmas and Hanuk- 
kah festivals, so dear to them. 
These plans soon bore fruit. Unity 
again came within the group. Per- 
haps even more important was the 
evidence of a deeper mutual respect 
within each child for his peers. 
On my last visit to this school, I 
attended a Christmas party which 
was a combination of the ceremonies 
of both Jewish and Gentile peoples. 
We formed an attentive audience 
while Maike, a child of Finnish des- 
cent, told us again about lighting 
the Hanukkah candles and we joined 
in lustily and happily as Joanthan 
led the singing of the Christmas 
carols. It was not an experience to 
be taken lightly nor easily forgotten. 
Christmas will soon come and 
then be gone for another year, but 
there will be a need every day for 
good-will toward men. Do you think 


the concepts Joanthan, Peter, Judy, 
Maike and the others now hold of 
mutual respect for one another will 
serve to strengthen the democratic 
community they will some day build 
as adults? I do. 

Whether one teaches in a large 
urban area where intercultural and 
inter-racial problems are ever pres- 
ent or whether one teaches in a rural 
community makes little difference, 
for the development of good human 
relations and group relations is a 
constant problem, Teachers must be 
ever alert to the fact that they are 
teaching children. If we never lose 
sight of that fact, regardless of where 
we are teaching, whether rural or 
urban we will be alert to the need 
for improving human relations. 

In a world so full of doubt and 
disillusionment one of our important 
roles as classroom teachers should 
be the promotion of human welfare. 
Helping children to develop such 
intangible values as the building of 
good will, respect for others, hon- 
esty, loyalty, integrity, willingness 
to work and share with each other, 
understanding and having faith in 
others is no easy task. Let us meet 
the challenge with vigor! 

It was Franklin D. Roosevelt who 
said in April, 1945, “The only limit 
to our realization of tomorrow will 
be our doubts of today. Let us move 
forward with strong and _ active 
faith... .” 
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THE LIBRARY: The Hub of the 


Instructional Program 


EvizABETH L. DALTON 


O convinced are librarians in 

the Chattanooga Public Schools 
that the library is the hub of the 
instructional program, they have set 
in motion strong forces to remove 
themselves from the periphery and 
to land in the exact center of the 
educational wheel. Certainly the 
language arts and social studies 
teachers are feeling the pull of 
these centripetal forces. 

The aggressive action of the erst- 
while cloistered handlers of books 
stems from carefully planned pro- 
grams incorporating in their presen- 
tation the better educational prac- 
tices. To be specific, the librarians 
of the junior and senior high schools 
of the Chattanooga system held as 
captive—but cooperating—audiences 
two large groups of teachers at two 
in-service training meetings during 
1956-57. 

Materials for the Jacksonian 
period served as the first approach. 
The chairman of the librarians cited 
the purpose of the joint meeting, 
that of acquainting the social studies 
teachers with the appropriate in- 
structional materials already avail- 
able in the school libraries and 
the system’s audio-visual center, and 
those easily obtainable at reasonable 
cost from listed sources. 

Books on the Jacksonian period— 
fiction, biography, and other classi- 
fications—which had been brought 
in by the nine librarians and ar- 
ranged attractively for display and 
examination were discussed briefly 
by a junior high librarian. One book 
was selected for a book talk in illus- 
tration of the professional service 
librarians can render to classroom 
teachers and students. 

Bibliographies of books for the 
Jacksonian period were submitted by 
the several librarians on the basis 
of their respective inventories. These 





Miss DALTON is Supervisor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Chattanooga Public Schools. 
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were later compiled by the central 
office instructional staff and distrib- 
uted among the schools as an aid 
in future purchases. 

Pamphlets on the period were 
shown and briefly discussed by one 
librarian who had compiled a brief 
bibliography on this type of ma- 
terial. 

Rounding out this phase of the 
program was an explanation of the 
plan newly initiated by one senior 
high school of building a confidential 
card catalogue file for teachers to 
use. It was pointed out that the file 
would enable teachers to locate 
worth-while materials for students 
reading at the lower levels of the 
range which extends in the average 


senior high from intermediate grade 
to college and adult. 

Films, filmstrips, and recordings 
were reviewed by two members of 
the group. The film, Andrew Jack- 
son, was shown and evaluated for 
classroom use. An Enrichment film- 
strip and its twin recording were 
viewed; their correlation with the 
Landmark series of historical books 
was cited. 

Language arts teachers were 
guests later in the year at a similar 
program built around materials for 
the Washington Irving period. An 
added feature was the emphasis on 
bulletin board displays with three 
different librarians arranging illus- 
trative ones. The first centered atten- 
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AN APPROACH TO COOPERATIVE PLANNING 
A Message from the President 


On November 5, a new approach 
to cooperative planning for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of education 
in Tennessee was instituted by the 
Administrative Council of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. At 
that time your president and a com- 
mittee of council members com- 
posed of D. F. Adkisson of Bristol, 
Dr. Bob Womack of Murfreesboro, 
and C. J. Huckaba of Jackson, met 
with representatives from all the 
state colleges and universities to dis- 
cuss problems of mutual concern. 

As a result of this meeting, it was 
felt that a much better understand- 
ing and working relationship for the 
future was established. The groups 
were constructive in their planning, 
working toward bringing about 
greater educational gains for all 
phases of the school program in the 
years immediately ahead. It was felt 


by those who attended the confer- 
ence that such a meeting should be 
instituted on an annual basis in or- 
der that all the problems confront- 
ing education might be better un- 
derstood by the leadership of the 
association. This conference may 
lead the Administrative Council to 
adopt the policy of calling in vari- 
ous groups within the association 
who may have particular concerns 
for consideration in future matters 
relating to legislation. 

The group was unanimous in feel- 
ing that better understanding of 
their mutual problems and _ better 
relationships could be established as 
more such groups discussed their 
problems. I feel that this meeting 
is the first step toward greater unity 
and cooperative effort for the years 
immediately ahead of us. 

—GeorcE H. Barnes 








tion on the author himself while 
the other two stimulated interest in 
Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. 

The film, Washington Irving, was 
shown and other films and filmstrips 
were suggested. Only one of several 
available recordings was played. 
Bibliographies of books, pamphlets, 
films, filmstrips, and recordings of 
Irving and his work were assembled 
for system-wide distribution. 

Both of these joint meetings pro- 
vided opportunities for teachers to 
share their evaluations of the sev- 
eral kinds of materials illustrated and 
discussed. Both programs under- 
scored the use of the multisensory 
approach as an effective means of 
motivating students to extend their 
knowledge, their understanding, and 
their appreciation of the periods 
studied. Both programs pinpointed 
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reading materials that all students, 
regardless of reading level, could 
profitably read, study, and enjoy. 

Both programs resulted in sig- 
nificant by-products. Librarians re- 
ported that book talks increased and 
that more teachers scheduled class 
sessions in the library. Classroom 
teachers in the various schools re- 
quested that additional bibliograph- 
ies be compiled, with one for the 
American Revolution period as a 
chief example. It was noted that 
English teachers made more exten- 
sive use of audio-visual materials, 
such as the recording of “Ichabod 
Crane,” during the study of Wash- 
ington Irving’s works. Still pictures 
displayed at one meeting were 
promptly used in one school. And 
dear to the heart of every librarian 
was this report from one of the 
groups: 


“The history teacher is making 
constant use of the Landmark and 
World Landmark books now. I re- 
member the day after one of the 
meetings that he said he ought to 
make more library assignments.” 

In short, both programs showed 
how the library can become “The 
hub about which the entire program 
of a school revolves.” 

Chattanooga librarians stake their 
professional lives on the belief that 
the library “is the resource center 
for the instructional program . . 
Not only is the quality of the instruc- 
tional program affected, but the 
methodology and techniques used by 
the instructional staff are influenced 
and to some extent determined by 
the library resources and services.” 
1 Cliff Robinson, “The Best Is None Too Good,” 


The Clearing House, XXXI (November, 1956), 
p. 134 
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BOOK SELECTION: Our Privilege 
and Responsibility 


OHNNY may not know how to 

read, but apparently the book 
publishers ,are not aware of the 
fact, or else they think to overcome 
the difficulty by sheer numbers. For 
in the year that this amazing dis- 
covery was made, there were 1327 
new juvenile books published and 
113 editions of old books. It is esti- 
mated by the Publisher's Weekly 
that over a twenty-five-year period 
the sale of books has increased from 
37 to 95 million copies, or an in- 
crease of 157%. 

In 1955, 9 million books were 
bought for school libraries at a cost 
of $18 million. We contributed our 
share to this amount. Did we spend 
the money wisely? Much more im- 
portant is, Did we buy the best 
books for our children? Any book 
selection is a highly specialized un- 
dertaking, a privilege and a responsi- 
bility. It is an art, a fine art, that 
requires thought, preparation, time 
and practice. We all know that book 
selection is not merely buying one 
good book after the other. Actually, 
much of the joy and satisfaction 
would be taken from it, if it were 
that simple. 


Essentials to Consider 


One of the first essentials of book 
selection is that we know the com- 
munity which our library or school 
serves. Children come from homes 
with widely different social, cultural, 
and economic backgrounds, different 
religious and political beliefs, vary- 
ing degrees of various kinds of prej- 
udices. Some have excellent book 
backgrounds, some have none, some 
are just indifferent. 

Miss Epwarps is Head of the Department of 
Library Science, Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro. This article is adapted 
from a speech given at the Library Division of 


the Nashville City Schools In-Service Training 
program. 
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LENEIL EDWARDS 


Next, we are faced with the in- 
dividual differences in the children 
themselves. We must spend much 
time getting acquainted with these 
children, so that they are the indi- 
vidual Tom, Betty, and Sue, not 
just Miss Blue’s fourth grade, or 
that fifth period! As an individual 
each has some interest, if we will 


only try to discover it. We always 
remember that in book selection 
there is no average boy and girl, 
and their reading must be met on 
that basis. 

Their mental, physical and social 
development, sex, health, all play a 
part in what they are ready to read 
and what they will attempt to read. 





~ 
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One may be satisfied, and profitably 
so, with a juvenile, another may find 
delight in space fiction, the third 
wants an adult treatment. But we 
must provide for all; the backward, 
the middle-of-the-roaders, the ad- 
vanced; and how happy we are 
when we have selected just the right 
book for a particular child. 

Such selection requires a knowl- 
edge of boys and girls and an ac- 
quaintance with many books of 
varying degrees of difficulty and 
types of interest likely to appeal 
to them. There should be continuity 
of purpose running through the 
grades, from 1-12. This requires not 
only adjusting our selection to the 
child’s home background and ability 
in school, but it requires a complete 
understanding of the school, the 
school objectives generally, and the 
teacher’s objectives specifically. 

How well do we know the teach- 
ers in our school, what they teach 
and how they teach it? Do we let 
them know that we are ready to 
cooperate with them in every way 
possible? Do we urge the teachers 
to request new books? Do we get 
the widest possible participation 
throughout the school in book selec- 
tion, even though it is understood 
that the final responsibility rests 
with the librarian and the profes- 
sional staff? 


Aids to Selection 

Librarians and teachers are ac- 
cused of not reading as widely as 
they should. Don’t ever let anyone 
accuse us of that. We must take 
every possible opportunity to exam- 
ine books, new books, old books, any 
books we may run across with some 
definite need or particular child in 
mind. If browsing is not one of our 
better habits, it would be a good 
one to acquire. 

Many librarians and teachers keep 
a standing file of book titles, consid- 
eration file, made up of children’s 
requests, unanswered questions, 
titles that need replacing, and an- 
nouncements of new books which 
serve as a base for selection. We 
should know the best in print on 
topics of interest to and within the 
comprehension of our boys and 
girls, and then judge each book on 
its individual merits, thinking of it 
in relation to what we already have 
and what we need. 
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In choosing the old and tried 
books which are on almost every 
reading list we are on familiar 
ground, For this purpose we have 
the basic book selection aids, the 
H. W. Wilson publications, the 
American Library Association pub- 
lications, the National Council of 
Teachers of English publications. 

Even with these aids we do not 
select blindly or indiscriminately. 
We still have to answer that ques- 
tion, “Is this exactly what I need for 
this purpose or for that child?” We 
become familiar with the titles that 
are recommended in the aid, but 
look at the books themselves before 
adding them to our shelves. 

It is the new books that present 
the greatest problem, the 1200 or 
more that are constantly being pub- 
lished. Only a few of these will sur- 
vive, and only a few are suitable 
for library purchase. Fortunately the 
school librarian is not under pressure 
to add a new book to the collection 
before the ink is dry as is the case 
of some adult books. Current book 
selection aids skim the cream, be- 
cause the majority of reviewers 
simply do not bother with the ones 
they consider inferior or mediocre. 

Among the current reviewing 
agencies there is the Booklist, the 
semi-monthly publication of the 
ALA. Booklist now contains Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, which 
evaluates reference and _ sets of 
books. Another very useful current 
aid for the school librarian is Junior 
Libraries, a section of the Library 
Journal, but also available as a sepa- 
rate publication for those who can’t 
afford or feel that they do not need 
Library Journal. Junior Libraries not 
only gives a descriptive and critical 
annotation of the book, it gives the 
format. 

For pure enjoyment there is the 
Horn Book, a quality magazine de- 
voted to children’s literature, auth- 
ors and illustrators, as well as the 
lists of recommended books. Also 
there is Elementary English, good 
not so much for the recommended 
books as for the excellent articles 
on authors and illustrators and the 
suggestions for reading guidance in 
the grades. 

If we read these carefully, keep 
a consideration file, observe the 
children, cooperate with the teach- 
ers, when we go to the book store 


we will not go empty handed, or 
empty headed. 


The Desirable Book 


After we get to the book store and 
see the book, what do we look for 
then? The desirable book will be 
within the range of the reader’s com- 
prehension. It will be acceptably 
written, wholesome in its outlook on 
life, sincere in presentation, construc- 
tive in attitude, true to human ex- 
perience, timely and _ interesting.’ 
In short, it will represent those 
things which we would want our 
child to be or to do. 

Contents must be scrutinized 
closely. It is hard to tell with exact- 
ness just what the effect of a book 
will be. It is not the number of books 
that is important but the quality and 
possible influence of those which 
we do have. Exclude those books 
that lack good taste, those that give 
an unhealthy picture of the subject, 
those that present a prejudiced, bi- 
ased or untrue picture of any group 
of people, those that criticize de- 
structively our way of life, those that 
emphasize scenes of murder, vio- 
lence, cruelty or low ideals. 

Do choose those that give pleas- 
ure, those that make reading fun.* 
Recreational reading is an aid in 
developing the imagination, pro- 
motes worth-while ideals, and fos- 
ters appreciation of reading. Recrea- 
tional reading should be voluntary, 
free choice, on the play level, and 
pleasurable; and it will be if our 
selection has been thoughtful and 
wise. Children need relaxation as 
much as adults do. They need laugh- 
ter to lighten the spirit. So often a 
laugh will clear the atmosphere of 
stress and strain.’ 

We should provide a balance be- 
tween the best of the current and 
the great stories of the past, and 
a balance between the realistic story 
and the fanciful. Cultivation of 
reading taste is a gradual growth 
that comes through the acquisition 
of new interests and the comparison 
of standards. Let’s place in the 
child’s way only the best and the 
most worth while, those that develop 
healthy attitudes toward home, com- 
munity, nation and the world. 


If the library or the reading cen- 
1Hannah Logasa, Book Selection Handbook 
(Boston: Faxon, 1953), p. 42. 


2 Ibid., p. 135. 
3 Ibid, p. 139-141. 
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ter is ever to outgrow the reading 
room status we need fact-finding 
books, reference and supplementary 
materials for the classroom. We 
should provide a balance between 
fiction and nonfiction or factual ma- 
terial. Books of information should 
be readable, free from bias in pres- 
entation, needed in the _ subject, 
accurate and up-to-date. The final 
test is: good for whom, good for 
what? Books must be not only good, 
but good for something. 

All selection takes into considera- 
tion content, readability, and format. 
Format may be more important than 
we think. Before the words have an 
opportunity to appeal to the mind, 
the appearance has spoken to the 
sense of touch and to the eyes. Have 
you ever seen children pass up a 
perfectly good book because the 
cover was worn or soiled? Have 
you ever seen them take a book 
from the shelf, look at the print 
and put it back? We should provide 
a balance between the expensive 
and the inexpensive. But children 
need many experiences with the 
beautiful, well-made book where the 
content, illustration and format 
compliment each other. 


The Best Edition 


With many books we have no 
choice of edition, but with a num- 
ber of older books, the standards 
and the classics, we do have a 
choice. Well-chosen reprints are a 
budget economy made possible by 
the publisher through small profits 
and large sales volume. Some of the 
outstanding editions are Grosset 
Junior Illustrated Classics, Scribner 
Illustrated Classics, _Dodd-Mead 
Great Illustrated Classics, World 
Rainbow Classics, Macmillan New 
Children’s Classics, Heritage Edi- 
tion. 

The 1956 edition of the Children’s 
Catalog lists the various editions in 
the order of preference and it is to 
be hoped that the 1957 Standard 
Catalog will do the same. We should 
take time to get the physical make 
up of these various editions (or 
trade names) well in mind; or bet- 
ter still, keep an edition file telling 
exactly what to expect in paper, 
print, size, binding, illustration and 
the like. 

Many of the publishers are adopt- 
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ing a policy of putting their flat pic- 
ture books into reinforced library 
editions. The price is 50-75 cents 
more but they are well worth the 
difference. Publisher’s catalogs and 
Junior Libraries indicate those avail- 
able in the reinforced edition. 

Cadmus Reprint is an excellent 
buy for elementary school libraries. 
These Cadmus reprints are all old 
favorites. Before a book is reprinted 
by Hale it must have proved its 
popularity and usefulness in libraries 
over the country, and have the unan- 
imous approval of the five-member 
editorial board. However, the titles 
should be hand picked, the ones 
actually needed rather than a com- 
plete set. 

The Golden Books by Simon and 
Schuster are probably the best 
known books to parents. If they are 
purchased for schools they should 
be purchased in the goldencraft or 
reinforced binding. The giant golden 
books are more even in quality than 
the little golden books, which vary 
from excellent to the cheap and the 
gaudy. Of the 230 titles published, 
82 are recommended by one of the 
six basic reviewing agencies, but 
only 20 are starred. We can know 
what is available and hand pick 
carefully the titles that fill definite 
needs. 


Series 

We are all aware of the rash of 
series that has appeared on the 
market in the last five years. Pub- 
lishers like manufacturers seem to 
think that the American public will 
buy a highly advertised name brand. 
So we have the First Books, the 
True Books, the Real Books, All 
About Books, Picture Book of, Get- 
ting to Know, We Were There, Fun 
With and etc. Landmark by Ran- 
dom House and the companion set 
World Landmark is one of the most 
widely advertised and probably the 
most widely read. A close runner-up 
is the Childhood of Famous Ameri- 
cans which has been on the market 
since the appearance of Abe Lincoln 
in 1932. 

Some authorities think that if 
series keep expanding at the present 
rate children’s literature will defi- 
nitely suffer. Many worthwhile, in- 
dependent authors will quit writing, 
and unwary librarians may succumb 
to the lure and overlook more 


worthwhile material, which is one 
of the chief dangers. Series do have 
some excellent and useful material, 
but each title must be considered 
on its individual merit rather than 
its trade name, author, or publish- 
er's reputation. 

The practice of accepting gift 
books should be discouraged. If gift 
books are accepted, it should be un- 
derstood that they will be added 
only if they meet certain standards 
based on suitability and format. 

For the young illustration is very 
important. The handsome picture 
books are beyond his reading ability, 
but at the same time they teach the 
child to read, because they make him 
want to read. At first the child reads 
the story in the pictures and as he 
learns to read he can still enjoy the 
pictures which were his introduction 
to reading. 

These picture books do not get 
eut-of-date—they are always new be- 
cause there are new children. Ilus- 
trators are giving their best-time, 
talent, and effort—to making the 
child’s picture book a thing of 
beauty. 

Three “E’s”’ 

We can better select books for 
children if we keep in mind three 
“E’s” mentioned by Miss Fenner in 
Proof of the Pudding.* First, educa- 
tion, not formal education but 
“awareness of children’s books,” 
children’s needs and children’s in- 
terests. We must be aware of the 
new books that are coming out all 
the time, the new editions, the new 
illustrations of old books. If reading 
is worth anything, it is worth making 
an effort for and we should put our 
minds to it and become acquainted, 
actually acquainted with more chil- 
dren’s books. The most worthwhile 
juvenile books are good books that 
are enjoyable whether we are five or 
fifty, nine or ninety. The second “E” 
is experience. Have an interest in 
and enjoy what they are reading. 
Browse widely and share the joy of 
the selection with the child. 

And finally enthusiasm. “We can’t 
force it if we really don’t have it. 
but who knows how much enthusi- 
asm we might have if we tried?” 

We must keep on our toes, keep 
up with the books and bring them 
to the boys and girls. 


‘Phyllis Fenner. Proof of the Pudding. (New 


York: Day, 1957.) p. 217-219. 








Living and Learning 
in the Social Studies 


Social living and learning find full expression in the social 
studies classes of a junior high school in Jackson, Tennes- 
see, under the direction of Mrs. Jewell Turner, seventh 


grade social studies teacher. 


HEN more than a hundred 
early teen-age boys and girls 
report daily to any one teacher of 
social studies classes for proper guid- 
ance in our fundamental social, po- 
litical, and economic ideals, hers is 
a master challenge—the responsibil- 
ity for leading and directing their 
inquiring minds toward an under- 
standing of these essential concepts. 
If every student is to understand 
the significance of our primary po- 
litical concepts of equality and the 
inalienable rights of “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” he 
must acquire knowledge and ap- 
preciation of these concepts. If every 
student is to adhere to the principles 
of American democracy, he must not 
only know what constitutes our na- 
tional idealism but he must also be- 
lieve in it wholeheartedly, be skilled 
in its processes, and practice it in 
everyday living. 

The rate, depth, and scope of such 
understanding are conditioned only 
in part by the ability, the energy, 
and the leadership of the teacher. 
The home, the school, and the en- 
tire community are agencies which 
should join forces to create an at- 
mosphere of democracy in which 
boys and girls must live to appreci- 
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ate fully and to practice adequately 
the principles of democratic living. 

Students begin to live and learn 
socially when specific situations are 
provided which afford ample oppor- 
tunity for exploration in the areas 
of social interchange unlimited by 
the range of a textbook, unrestricted 
by the walls of a classroom, and un- 
hampered by fixed notions of geo- 
graphic boundaries. Social living and 
learning comes more fully to stu- 
dents when they begin to realize 
that the peoples of the world are 
more alike than they are different, 
all peoples having the same basic 
needs; that conditions within one 
nation affect the well-being of other 
nations, all nations being dependent 
upon one another for many products 
and services; and that modern means 
of communication and transportation 
have made neighbors of all nations 
of the world, interlinking the races 
and cultures of the whole universe. 

This expansion of global frontiers 
makes it not only desirable but un- 
equivocally essential that our youth 
gain early insight into the problems 
and complexities which face the 
world civilization of which they find 
themselves a part. 

Since each generation is charged 


with the responsibility of holding 
the ground won by its predecessors 
in the area of human freedom and of 
extending the limits of personal lib- 
erty according to the capacity of 
future generations to assume the re- 
sponsibilities involved, no classroom 
teacher in any subject-matter area 
can afford to procrastinate in devel- 
oping potential leadership. Social 
studies teachers least of all! 


Specific Objectives 

For the past three years the social 
studies classes in a junior high school 
of Jackson, Tennessee, have been 
modernized and revitalized. The stu- 
dents in these classes have adopted 
as a joint goal preparation for lead- 
ership and world citizenship, and 
have set as their specific objectives: 
(1) learning to think for themselves, 
(2) learning to cooperate with one 
another, and (3) discovering facts 
about peoples, places, and things 
throughout the world and their re- 
lationships. 

The students believe that in order 
to attain their specific objectives, 
they must actually live them in the 
classroom. Instead of the formal 
question-and-answer type recitation 
or the outdated outline-of-the-lesson 
and test-to-follow pattern, with the 
hopeful but frequently despairing 
teacher as the sole fountain of knowl- 
edge, students organize themselves 
into working groups under a leader- 
ship chairman of their own selection 
and become involved in virtual bee- 
hives of activity. The new procedure 
enables students to develop individ- 
ual responsibility, objectivity, and 
skill in problem analysis and solu- 
tion. The most effective channel for 
the development of these abilities is 
the study of problems the pupil 
recognizes as real and immediate. 
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To describe the new procedure in 
full would be impossible, but a gen- 
eral outline of the method followed 
will serve to show how experiences 
in democratic living and learning are 
provided through activities in the 
subject-matter area chosen. Through 
careful teacher-pupil discussion and 
pre-planning, with the basic text- 
book as a guide, a list of topics is 
selected for class activities. These 
activities are related to the home, 
the school, the community, the 
state, the nation, and the world. 

Once a topic has been chosen for 
study—it may date back to the past, 
exist in the present, or be viewed for 
the imminent future—students begin 
to formulate a plan of action. A time 
limit of six weeks is set for each 
study activity, and the unit of work 
runs concurrently with specific text- 
book assignments. The teacher is an 
integral part of each group, always 
at hand to offer counsel and to lend 
professional aid and encouragement. 
The plan of action proposed by each 
group, requiring teacher approval, 
includes opportunities for good 
teacher - pupil relationship and 
worthwhile student experiences. 


A Plan of Action 


These experiences include indi- 
vidual research; regular oral report- 
ing by individuals or groups; panel 
discussions; making bulletin board 
displays of related pictures and ar- 
ticles; presenting programs designed 
to interpret the theme being studied; 
the use of such media of communi- 
cation as newspapers, current maga- 
zines, radio, and television; local field 
trips or class excursions to nearby 
or distant points of interest, under 
P.T.A. or teacher sponsorship; study 
of a world map, with particular em- 
phasis on world-wide current events; 
preparing progress and evaluation 
summaries; and keeping a log or 
scrapbook of the day-by-day activ- 
ity, including the total unit of work 
from the account of the initial plan 
of action to student evaluation and 
proposed summary. 

Human resources play a tremend- 
ously important part in enriching 
students’ understanding and broad- 
ening their experiences. Accordingly 
each group of students includes as 
a must in its proposed plan of action 
one or more local resource persons 
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of wide experience, who is able to 
contribute a wealth of firsthand in- 
formation on the topic under in- 
vestigation. The visiting speaker or 
speakers are invited by a member 
of the group, usually the chairman. 
This practice not only creates an 
excellent link between the school 
and the community but affords valu- 
able student experience in the social 
interaction involved: the invitation 
to the speaker, which may be oral 
or written; the introduction of the 
speaker to the school principal, 
teacher, and classmates; the “thank 
you” note written after the speak- 
ers visit; and the highlighted ac- 
count of the speaker’s visit and lec- 
ture for the local newspaper. 

In group activities such as these, 
maximum opportunities for social 
growth are afforded, thereby devel- 
oping desirable social attitudes and 
behavior which are important ob- 
jectives in the education process. In 
our interesting activities significant 
qualities of leadership evolve 
through the development of initia- 
tive and creative endeavor. Each 
student participates actively and 
voluntarily because other members 
of the group expect no less. So eager 
are students to relate the textbook 
assignments to the study activity that 
prescribed reading sections are mas- 
tered without delay, with pupils 
preparing their own questions and 
outlines. 


Just Appraisal 


Questioning one another, under the 
supervision of the listening teacher, 
students learn to appraise and evalu- 
ate individual effort and response. 
Grades are based on the total pro- 
duction of the group, with bonus 
grades being given to individual stu- 
dents for outstanding personal con- 
tributions. 

The log or scrapbook, which each 
group prepares as an exhibit of the 
six weeks’ activity, is a crowning 
achievement. Each student group is 
responsible for the purchase of ma- 
terials and supplies necessary for 
this record of organized class activ- 
ity. Excessive expense is discouraged 
by the teacher, who urges conser- 
vation in the matter of purchases 
and the expendability of effort and 
talent. The finance committee, work- 
ing with a “secretary,” “reporters,” 
and “artists” within its own group, 


together participate in the format, 
composition, and arrangement of the 
day-by-day account of this new 
venture in the social studies—each 
with a specific task to perform and 
all working toward the same end, 
a worthy presentation of the com- 
bined efforts of the entire group. 

At the end of each six weeks’ in- 
terval student groups view and 
evaluate the exhibits of one another, 
thereby gaining new ideas and 
added inspiration. A short time later 
the entire exhibit is placed in the 
hands of a panel of impartial judges 
selected from the school faculty and 
parent groups for final evaluation 
and judging. 

So well-planned and efficiently 
executed have been these units of 
work in the social studies that local 
agencies have requested some of the 
exhibits for permanent displays. Oth- 
ers have been requested by teachers 
and educational supervisors in other 
social studies programs. Some of the 
student’s work has been placed on 
the shelves of the Jackson City Li- 
brary as reference materials. 


The World to Study 


Among the many interesting study 
topics which have been completed, 
with a factual and colorful account 
of each, are: Nasser and the Suez, 
Peron and Argentina, The Kremlin, 
The Countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, Japan Since the American Oc- 
cupation, The People of Poland, The 
New Korea, The Awakening of 
Africa, The Land Deep Down Un- 
der, Our Canadian Neighbors, Mex- 
ico Yesterday and Today, The 
Anarctic Explorations, The Early 
History of Our Country, Colonial 
Life in America, the Presidents of 
the United States, Some Famous 
Men and Women of Our Nation, 
American Transportation, Dairying 
in the United States, American 
Forests, The United Nations, and 
The Importance of International 
Geophysical Year. 

In connection with the study of 
the history of our own state some of 
the special topics which have been 
studied are: Famous Tennesseans, 
Indian Life and Culture in Tennes- 
see, The Constitution of Tennessee, 
Tennessee Industries, Birds of Ten- 
nessee, The Tennessee Walking 
Horse, Plants and Animals of Ten- 
nessee, Tennessee Parks, Tennessee's 
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Largest Cities, Tennessee during the 
Civil War, Mining in Tennessee, 
Manufacturing in Tennessee, and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Since the inauguration of the 
group method of study in the social 
studies program of Jackson Junior 
High School, more than four hun- 
dred students have participated in 
special class activities. More than 
fifty visiting speakers from all walks 
of life: college professors, theolo- 
gians, physicians, lawyers, world 
travelers, scientists, and lay people 
with recognized specialities have 
visited the social studies classes and 
lectured to students. Field trips have 
been made to the State Capitol and 
to the Tennessee museum, and fre- 
quent class excursions have been 
arranged for students to visit outly- 
ing points of interest in connection 
with some topic of study. More than 
one hundred and fifty beautifully 
prepared scrapbooks bear testimony 
of the interest and effort demon- 
strated by these students in their 
attempt to gain knowledge and ac- 
quire understanding in the area of 
the social studies. 

Some important immediate out- 
growths of these student activities 
are already in evidence: one stu- 
dent was invited to appear on a 
national broadcasting system as a 
member of the student welcoming 
committee on the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Mayflower; a 
junior civic garden club has been 
organized, and the young gardeners’ 
group recently has been federated 
with the jackson senior Civic Garden 
Club; and a junior law club has 
been organized under the profes- 
sional guidance of members of the 
legal profession and _ classroom 
teacher sponsorship. The lives of all 
the students have been enriched im- 
measurably by their extended 
journeys in the social areas. 

No longer should the teaching of 
a history of our glorious past or a 
geography of the vanishing bound- 
aries of our changing world become 
merely a matter of memorized reci- 
tation of the part of the student, or 
lassitude on the part of a classroom 
teacher. Today’s world of hydrogen 
bombs, intercontinental _ ballastic 
missiles, and man-made satellites de- 
mands more than passive teaching 
and listless learning. 

Continued on page 28. 
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IXTY-FIVE years ago the Univer- 
sitv of Chicago began the first 
correspondence school in America. 
Eighty-two students were enrolled. 
Today 133 of the 1,886 institutions of 
higher learning in the United States 
offer correspondence study, and enroll 
approximately 175,000 students. In 
addition, about 1,250,000 students are 
actively enrolled in one or more of 
the private correspondence schools. 
The fact that a handful of “big 
name” universities still frown upon 
correspondence courses is less impor- 
tant nowadays. Such institutions are 
no longer supreme in achievement or 
leadership. Past reputations, traditions, 
and alumni greatness have failed to 
stem competition from other universi- 
ties that are just as large and just as 
great and which do allow some credit 
toward bachelor’s degrees for credits 
earned through correspondence studv. 
Many former abuses have been 
eliminated. At one time anyone could 
establish a correspondence school, ad- 
vertise it freely, and collect exorbitant 
fees with nothing more than a mimeo- 
graph and_ necessary _ stationery. 
Through extensive advertising, he 
could continue to enroll new students 
to replace dissatisfied students who 
were dropping out—and without re- 
funding a single fee. Thanks to the 
Federal Trade Commission and _ the 
organization of the more reputable 
schools under effective accrediting as- 
sociations, the racketeers have been 
driven out of business and the stand- 
ards of correspondence study have 
been raised to the same level as that 
of regular residence work. 
During recent years there has been 
a trend toward increased recognition 
of credits earned through correspond- 
ence work. During the war, and the 
years closely following the war, more 
than 2,530,000 service men and women 
were enrolled in nearly 6,000 different 
correspondence courses through 
USAFI. The majority of institutions 
later evaluated these credits according 
to the liberal recommendations made 
by the American Council of Education. 


Attractions 


Whether a student earns the maxi- 
mum allowable credit or less, corre- 
spondence study has its advantages. 
Every teacher should be well informed 
on this subject, both as an aid in coun- 
selling and in order to utilize some of 
the advantages personally. 

There is first of all the matter of 
greater flexibility and convenience. 
Within rezsonable limitations, enroll- 
ments are accepted, assignments com- 
pleted and mailed, and examinations 
taken at times chosen by the student. 
Students in residence usuallv have to 
attend classes, complete work, and be 
ready for examinations at times sched- 
uled whether they are ready or not. 
Grades usually average a little higher 
for the willing and ambitious corre- 
spondence student and a student grad- 
uating with one-fourth correspondence 
credit and three-fourths residence cred- 
it might more easily obtain a higher 
average for four vears work. 

According to some studies and 
claims made, correspondence students 
profit more from courses taken than 
many other students taking similar 
courses in classrooms. There is more 
opportunity for expression on the part 
of an individual. Correspondence stu- 
dents need less help because the cours- 
es are well prepared or organized. The 
help they do get from instructors is 
personalized. They are free to write 
questions to the instructors along with 
their assignments. The instructors mav 
answer these questions outright or 
simply suggest right approaches. There 
is some evidence that individuals who 
obtain portions of their degrees 
through correspondence study are more 
thorough and self-reliant. 

Tuition costs for correspondence 
study at the University of Tennessee 
are only six dollars per quarter hour for 
university credit, and eighteen dollars 
per one-half unit for high school 
courses. Tuition costs with other ac- 
credited institutions average about the 
same, but are usually figured on the 
basis of the semester hour. The stu- 
dents buy or rent the textbooks, obtain 
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Take Advantage of Correspondence Courses 














enough paper of regulation size, and 
pay the postage just one way on com- 
pleted lessons. Money otherwise spent 
on transportation, extra clothes, and 
board and room is saved. 

Some boards of education or junior 
college trustees have set up programs 
of supervised correspondence study. 
This is an excellent and economical 
means of enriching their curricula or 
caring for special student needs with- 
out effecting the organization of their 
schools as a whole. 

For Particular Needs 

High school students may meet col- 
lege entrance requirements by this 
means, even though conditions do not 
permit them to complete their third 
or fourth years in high school. It is 
entirely possible for students who are 
forced to take jobs and whose formal 
education is interrupted, to satisfy 
university entrance requirements and 
to obtain at least a full year of college 
education through correspondence 
study. 

No ambitious student in regular resi- 
dence should feel compelled to register 
for a poor second choice simply be- 
cause two courses he wants to take 
happen to be scheduled at the same 
hour. Certain science courses with ex- 
tra laboratory periods are the worst 
offenders, and a student wishing to 
take two sciences at the same time in 
a small college might experience such 
a difficulty. The solution is for arrange- 
ments to be made so a student can 
take all such sciences and other courses 
that have to be taken in residence 
while he is in residence. He can take 
the other courses by correspondence 
at the same time if he has the written 
permission of the college officials; oth- 
erwise this may be postponed until the 
summer or at some time when he is 
not in regular residence. 

Those who already have degrees 
may still reap benefits by enrolling in 
university correspondence courses. 
Some like to take the electives they 
wanted but were forced to sacrifice 
in favor of- degree requirements. 
Many may desire to make up small 
deficiencies and meet state qualifica- 
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tions to teach additional subjects. 
Teachers are not always assigned to 
teach the subjects that they feel they 
are best qualified to teach. Others feel 
the need of refresher courses. Grad- 
uate students form a small minority, 
but many do employ this means to 
make up language or other deficiencies. 

While no accredited institution will 
grant a degree solely on the basis of 
correspondence work, nearly all accred- 
iting agencies do accept a reasonable 
percentage and allow full recognition 
for all they do accept. The Uni- 
versity of Tennessee allows 25% cor- 
respondence credit toward a bachelor’s 
degree and a few others have allowed 
as much as 50%. As much as 25% of 
credits offered to the Tennessee Divi- 
sion of Teacher Certification toward 
issuance of teachers’ certificates may be 
correspondence credits. 

In order to enroll in a correspond- 
ence course, an applicant merely fills 
out an enrollment form and mails it 
together with the required fee. It is 
strictly the responsibility of the appli- 
cant in most instances to check himself 
and not enroll in a course unless he has 
had the prerequisites or is otherwise 
prepared. The big catch is that he 
must be able to do the required as- 
signments and pass a final examination 
personally supervised by an official 
appointed by the correspondence 
school. This official may be a school 
superintendent or a faculty member at 
the correspondence school or at his 
own college. 

Precautions 

There are a few simple precautions 
that may help anyone who is contem- 
plating taking correspondence courses 
for college credit. For example it is 
better to determine in advance that a 
course will be of benefit than it is to 
enroll and later drop the course with- 
out finishing it. Even though a college 
regularly accepts correspondence cred- 
its from accredited correspondence 
schools, there is still the possibility that 
some courses may not fit in. Doubts 
may be removed in advance by writ- 
ing to prospective schools for descrip- 
tions of courses and discussing such 


courses with faculty advisors or other 
college officials. ; 

It may be profitable to shop around. 
The University of Tennessee offers 
many courses in several departments, 
but these add up to a mere fraction 
of the total offerings. For 25 cents, one 
may obtain the Guide to Correspond- 
ence Study from the Office of the Sec- 
retary, National University Extension 
Association, Box 42, Bloomington, In- 
diana. This guide contains information 
concerning courses offered by fifty- 
three colleges and universities from 
coast to coast. It is important that a 
student follow all rules and regula- 
tions, both those of one’s regular col- 
lege and those of the correspondence 
college. Violation of such rules can de- 
prive a person of hard-earned credit. 


Mature people who lacked oppor- 
tunity to obtain a formal education 
during their younger days, folks who 
have found it a worthwhile way to 
spend their leisure, patients long con- 
fined on account of illness, occupants 
of penal institutions, and various itin- 
erant groups are also among those who 
have profited from correspondence 
study. Many of these are not interest- 
ed in high school or college credits 
but are students of private home study 
schools which occupy for the most part 
a separate and distinct field from that 
covered by colleges and universities. 
The fifty private home study schools 
inspected biennially and accredited by 
the National Home Study Council have 
to do with various trades and voca- 
tions. There are a few courses that are 
designed to take the place of a liberal 
college education or serve as a review. 
Thousands of corporations have ar- 
ranged with home study schools for 
appropriate instruction of selected em- 
ployees. Anyone interested in obtaining 
additional information _ concerning 
types of courses offered by private 
home study schools may obtain a free 
directory by writing to the National 
Home Study Council, 1420 New York 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Persons in counseling positions may 
request free copies of their Home 
Study Blue Book. 
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Do You Know Your Taxes? 


HERE is being presented to you 

a wonderful opportunity to learn 
more about your Federal taxes and 
at the same time render a service 
to the Government. For the past 
few years the Internal Revenue 
Service has furnished a tax teaching 
“kit” to high school teachers and it 
has proved both interesting and 
beneficial to all who participated. 

The Internal Revenue Service has 
now improved the “kit” and is 
offering it to all schools and teach- 
ers colleges. In addition, they are 
offering to conduct a series of tax 
schools for those teachers who do 
not understand the proper use of 
the kits. It is not intended that this 
kit will cover all phases of tax work 
or will delve into the more com- 
plicated tax problems. However, for 
the average American taxpaver's 
problems the coverage proposed by 
the kits will be adequate. The kits 
are composed of blown-up or en- 
larged sample tax forms which may 
be displayed before the class for 


Mr. Woop is Internal Revenue Agent, United 
States Court House, Nashville. 
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lecture purposes, a teacher’s manual, 
student’s handbooks, and sets of 
questions and answers on the sub- 
jects covered. If a teacher wishes to 
conduct a class on Taxes the In- 
ternal Revenue Service will furnish 
an ample supply of blank forms for 
the use of the students. It is as- 
sumed that one class each year 
would be sufficient to give the stu- 
dent a basic background, and at the 
same time provide material for some 
very interesting discussions. If the 
student has been exposed to this tax 
teaching and discussion course in 
each of the four years of high school 
he should have a better understand- 
ing of taxes by the time he reaches 
the age of productivity. In this 
manner the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice hopes to acquaint everyone with 
his rights and: responsibilities in so 
far as Federal taxes are concerned. 

While you are learning about 
taxes for class discussion purposes 
there is presented to you the op- 
portunity to do a better job of pre- 
paring your own tax return. You 


may even wish to assist some friend 
or relative in the preparation of his 
tax return. Under existing state 
laws the preparation of tax returns 
is considered in the same status as 
any other form of public account- 
ing, and may be done without a 
license provided the compensation 
received from this source is less 
than 25% of the total compensation 
received during the year from all 
sources. 

The Treasury Department vitally 
needs the assistance of the teachers 
in bringing to the general public a 
clearer understanding of the rights 
and responsibilities of the taxpayer. 
You are urged to give this program 
your full cooperation. 

The Treasury Department has 
written letters to the school super- 
intendents and to the High School 
Principals advising them of the pro- 
posed program and soliciting orders 
for the kits, which are free, as are 
the tax schools. If you are interested 
in the program you should contact 
your school princinal or school su- 
perintendent for full details. 
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Business of The Tennessee Education Association 


To Be Acted Upon by the Representative Assembly in 
Annual Session January 31l-February 1, 1958 


Proposed Rules of Order 

1. No member shall speak more than five minutes 
on any question, provided time may be extended by 
two-thirds vote of the Assembly. 

2. No member shall speak twice on the same subject 
if another member who has not spoken claims the 
floor, and in no event shall be recognized more than 
twice on any one subject. 

3. In case a member is recognized to speak more 
than once on any question, the five-minute rule shall 
be applied to him. 

4. Nominating and seconding speeches for officers 
shall be limited to two minutes in all cases. 

5. In all matters not governed by the above special 
rules, Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised, shall govern 
the deliberations of the Assembly. 


Officers to be Elected 

The following officers are to be elected: 

First Vice-President to serve for one year before 
automatically assuming the presidency in 1959. If 
custom concerning rotation of the presidency among 
the three sections of the state is observed, the nominee 
will come from Middle Tennessee. 

Administrative Council Members to serve for three- 
year terms from the following congressional districts: 
Third, succeeding E. A. Bird of Jasper; Sixth, suc- 
ceeding J. M. Matthews of Clarksville; and Ninth, 
succeeding C. H. Harrell of Collierville. 

NEA Director to serve for three-year term beginning 
July, 1958, following election by the Representative 
Assembly of the National Education Association. This 
director also serves as a member of the Administrative 
Council. A. D. Holt is now NEA Director. 

Retirement System Trustee—The Retirement Law 
provides that each year the Representative Assembly 
shall nominate from one grand division of the state 
public school teachers from whom the governor will 
choose one person as a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System. This 
year nominations are to be made to fill the vacancy 
from East Tennessee. V. F. Goddard of Alcoa holds 
this position. 
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The election of NEA delegates will be held by con- 
gressional districts in meetings from 5:00 to 6:00 p.m., 
immediately preceding the Friday evening session. 
Places of meetings are as follows: District 1, Andrew Jackson 
Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel; District 2, Ballroom, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel; District 3, Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson 
Hotel; District 4, Front Center, War Memorial Auditorium; 
District 5, Left Rear, War Memorial Auditorium; District 6, 
Right Rear, War Memorial Auditorium; District 7, Center 
Balcony, War Memorial Auditorium; District 8, Right Front 
Balcony, War Memorial Auditorium; District 9, Left Front 
Balcony, War Memorial Auditorium. 


Expense of Delegates to NEA Convention 

The Representative Assembly of the National Edu- 
cation Association will meet in Cleveland, Ohio, June 
29-July 4, 1958. It is recommended that $150 be al- 
lowed delegates from each of the nine congressional 
districts. 


TEA and NEA Membership 

Total TEA membership last year was 23,559. This 
is the largest number we have ever had. On November 
10 this year there were 20,740 names on the mailing 
list for THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

On May 31, 1957, Tennessee had 23,127 members 
in the National Education Association. While no quota 
has been set for this year, it should be our aim to enroll 
every teacher possible in membership in the National 
Education Association. 


The Tennessee Teacher 

Expense of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER during the last 
fiscal year amounted to $37,740.41, including advertising 
commissions. Income amounted to $21,103.45, of which 
$20,528.00 was advertising sales. The budgetary ap- 
propriation covered $14,000 of the difference, leaving 
a net cost of $2,636.96. 

The magazine was mailed to 24,566 members and 
subscribers, to all retired teachers and members of the 
Tennessee School Boards Association. 

The editorial staff appreciates suggestions, contri- 
butions, and photographs from members of the TEA. 
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Field Service Activities 

Members of the TEA staff have covered the state 
in an effort to be of service to you. They have attended 
97 teachers’ meetings, 14 local PTA meetings, 15 district 
PTA meetings, 16 Tennessee School Boards Association 
meetings, 15 civic group meetings, 18 workshops and 
in-service meetings, 14 Future Teacher and Student 
NEA meetings, and 43 meetings of a miscellaneous 
nature. A great many meetings have been attended 
by staff members where major topics of legislation, 
Social Security and retirement were discussed. There 
has been representation from the staff at all meetings 
of the Citizens Committee for Better Schools. They 
have attended all regional, state, and area meetings held 
in the state, as well as being represented at national 
meetings. 

The annual state-wide workshop for local leaders 
and the Future Teacher conference were held again 
this year with a record attendance at both. Tennessee 
went over the quota in NEA life memberships with a 
total of 1604. The leadership conferences conducted in 
the early fall included an NEA staff member as a regu- 
lar participant. Hundreds of celebrations were held in 
connection with the NEA Centennial, and Tennessee 
received outstanding recognition for this project. One 
of the major projects under way this year is a promotion 
of the plan every teacher in Tennessee registered and 
voting. We hope to have one hundred per cent par- 
ticipation in this project. A Handbook for Local Leaders 
has been prepared and distributed to all school systems. 


Public Relations Activities 

A handbook on public relations has been prepared 
and distributed to all local leaders. Public relations 
was a major emphasis at the annual leadership con- 
ference held at Murfreesboro. Staff members discussed 
the importance of public relations at many in-service 
meetings and meetings of local associations. THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER carried numerous articles on this 
subject. 

NEA public relations films were purchased and were 
used at many professional meetings, at PTA meetings, 
and at meetings of civic clubs. These films were also 
telecast in all cities with facilities. Publicity was given 
to other telecasts dealing with educational matters. 
TV fillers were purchased and telecast. Radio fillers 
were sent to every station every two weeks. 

Contacts were maintained with personnel in the 
communications media and with leaders of many lay 
organizations. Staff members attended numerous meet- 
ings of lay groups and addressed many state and local 
civic organizations. 


Report on Tenure Commission 

The Tenure Commission of the Tennessee Education 
Association held its regular meeting on June 17, 1957. 
Since the chairman of the commission had resigned and 
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a new member had been named, it was necessary that 
the commission reorganize. 

C. F. Fisher, Superintendent of Robertson County 
Schools, was unanimously chosen as chairman of the 
commission to succeed D. M. Galloway who had ac- 
cepted a position in North Carolina. George Green- 
well, Principal of Science Hill High School, Johnson 
City, succeeded Mr. Galloway on the commission. The 
Administrative Council elected John R. Long, President 
of the Tennessee School Boards Association, to succeed 
E. M. Reed, who is no longer a member of the School 
Boards Association. 

The commission reviewed the legislation affecting 
tenure that was adopted by the legislature which met 
earlier in the year. It is now required by law that in 
order to transfer a tenure teacher the superintendent 
and board must agree on the transfer in those systems 
where the superintendent is elected either by the board 
of education or the county court. The commission also 
discussed in some detail the various tenure problems 
over the state. 

The commission agreed to study the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Personnel of the State Educa- 
tional Survey in order to determine whether or not 
there were recommendations concerning employment 
and dismissal practices and other matters affecting 
tenure which should become legislative objectives of 
the Association. 

Members of the Tenure Commission are George Greenwell, 
Principal of Science Hill High School, Johnson City; John R. 
Long, President of the Tennessee School Boards Association and 
Chairman of the County Board of Education in Robertson 
County; Mrs. Ramon McCrory, classroom teacher, Lawrence 
County; Miss Margaret Winter, classroom teacher, Jackson City 
Schools; C. F, Fisher, Superintendent of Robertson County 
Schools; Mrs. E. B. Roberts, a representative of the Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Palmer; and Mrs. Henrietta 
Green, Classroom teacher, Polk County. 


Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System 


The establishment of a new retirement plan has been 
completed since the 1957 meeting of the Representative 
Assembly. The new plan is a reduced teacher retire- 
ment plan plus participation in the Social Security 
program. Approximately 12,500 members individually 
elected to transfer membership from the old plan to 
the new plan. The contract extending Social Security 
coverage to Class A members was signed on June 28, 
1957. All new members of the retirement system after 
that date will automatically be members of the new 
plan. Those in the new plan are designated as Class A 
members, and those who remained in the old plan are 
designated as Class B members. 

The cooperation and attitude in general of all school 
administrators has been remarkable during this transi- 
tion period. Superintendents are due the highest com- 
mendation for the efficient way in which they helped 
do the voluminous amount of work required in getting 
the job successfully completed. The promptness of 
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classroom teachers has materially aided in accomplish- 
ing so much in a relatively short period of time. 

You will be interested in knowing that during the 
calendar quarter ending September 30, 1957, a total 
of 14,421 Class A members was included in the Social 
Security reports. This number of Class A members will 
gradually increase, and the number of Class B members 
will have a corresponding decrease. 

A united and determined effort on the part of teach- 
ers, the Governor, and the Legislature has been success- 
ful in placing our retirement system on a businesslike 
basis from a financial standpoint. 

As the salaries of teachers increase, as the number 
of teaching positions increase, and as the Social Security 
percentage rate increases, additional increases in the 
state’s appropriation for retirement benefits will be 
absolutely necessary. This fact makes it imperative 
that teachers assume the initiative in our next legislative 
program in securing the adequate state appropriation 
required to maintain the current actuarial soundness 
of our retirement system. 


Report on the Two-Point Program 


Following is a summary of the action taken by the 
1957 Legislature on each of the objectives in the two- 
point program: 

1. Sufficient state appropriation to maintain and improve 

the present foundation school program, grades one 
through the university, including funds for capital 
outlay and the retirement system, during the 1957-59 
biennium, in the face of larger enrollments, improved 
training of teachers, increased costs of instructional 
materials, supplies, transportation, services for ex- 
ceptional children, and maintenance and operation 
of schooi plants. 


Legislative Action: Point one of the TEA legislative 
program was attained in full. The appropriation for 
maintaining the school program, grades one through 
the university, was increased by $30,361,671 for the 
biennium. The increase for grades one through twelve 
for the biennium amounted to $24,857,175. The increase 
for all education included the Tennessee Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System which was increased by almost nine 
per cent, the special schools by almost six per cent, 
appropriation for the Southern Regional Education 
Board increased by more than twenty per cent, and in- 
creases were provided all other special educational 
areas. In the regular school program, the funds for 
capital outlay were increased by $975,000 above the 
previous biennium. 
2. A state salary schedule which will provide a minimum 
of $300 annual increase for 1957-58, and $100 an- 
nually thereafter, for all teachers, principals, super- 
visors and superintendents who hold certificates, until 
their annual salaries reach the average paid to people 
of comparable training by business and industry in 
Tennessee as recommended by the Tennessee White 
House Conference on Education, such salary increases 
to be in addition to salaries paid teachers for the 
preceding year. 
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Legislative Action: Point two of the TEA legislative 
program was not attained in full. The appropriation 
for the first year of the biennium provided funds for 
half of the salary increase requested. The beginning 
salary for a bachelor’s degree teacher was increased 
from $2250 to $2400 and other salaries were increased 
according to this scale. The second year of the bien- 
nium, the salaries will be increased by an additional 
$50, making the beginning salary for a bachelor’s de- 
gree teacher $2450. The maximum salary provided for 
a bachelor’s degree teacher according to the state salary 
schedule is now $3150 and it will be increased to $3200 
next year. The master’s degree teacher's maximum 
salary is $3510, and for the doctor’s degree, the salary 
schedule now provides a maximum of $3830. 

In addition to the salary guaranteed by law, the 
General Education Bill provided that whatever funds 
were collected from the sales tax and the tobacco tax 
above the revised budget estimate would be divided 
on a formula between the public schools, the higher 
educational institutions, and special schools. This 
overage provided an additional salary amount which 
averaged approximately $30 per teacher. It varies for 
each system according to their pupil-teacher ratio. 


Other Educational Gains: The Tennessee Education 
Association supported the proposal for providing an 
opportunity to allow teachers to become covered by 
Social Security. This measure was passed by the legis- 
lature, and more than thirteen thousand teachers in the 
state are now covered by a modified retirement system 
plus Social Security, which will give them much better 
retirement benefits than they could have otherwise 
expected. All new teachers will be covered by the 
new retirement plan. 


The Legislative Program 

The following Legislative Committee was appointed 
by President George Barnes: 

C. Howard McCorkle (Chairman), Superintendent, Johnson 
City Schools; M. G. Anderson, Principal, Jackson; Thomas B. 
Armour, Superintendent, Chester County; J. E. Arnold, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; Miss Mary Barbour, Teacher, Cookeville; 
Edwin Black, Teacher, Maury City; Paul Braden, Principal, 
South Pittsburg; Quill Cope, Commissioner of Education; Mrs. 
Byrns Darden, Teacher, Clarksville; B. E, Dossett, President, 
East Tennessee State College; Roy Dowdy, Chairman of Ad- 
ministrative Section, Lebanon; Mildred E, Doyle, Superintendent, 
Knox County Schools; J. Pope Dyer, Teacher, Hamilton County; 
Mrs. L. M. Graves, President, Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; Mary Hill, President, Department of Classroom 
Teachers; Louise Hunt, Chairman, Supervisors’ Section, Dresden; 
Albert Jones, Teacher, Sparta; Howard Kirksey, Secondary 
School Principals Section, Middle Tennessee State College; John 
Long, President, Tennessee School Boards Association, Spring- 
field; Sam McConnell, Superintendent, Hamilton County; L. 
Milton Mayo, Chairman, Vocational Association, Milan; Challie 
C. Meeks, Chairman, Attendance Teachers Section, Jackson; 
Mrs. Dorothy Morton, Principal, Moscow; W. H. Nance, Teacher, 
Davidson County; Mrs. Lorene Pritchard, Teacher, Huntingdon; 
Mrs, Gussie H. Smith, President, ACE, Chattanooga; E. C. 
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Stimbert, Superintendent, Memphis City Schools; Dana Swick, 
Superintendent, Kingsport City Schools; Cain Taylor, Chairman, 
Elementary School Principals Section, Trenton; John A. Walker, 
Principal, Knoxville; Hugh Waters, Supervisor, Nashville; C, H. 
Wilburn, Superintendent, Trousdale County; Mitchell Wright, 
Teacher, Lewisburg. 

We are not in position to present to you a proposed 
legislative program at this time. It was generally agreed 
in our leadership conferences that the Legislative Com- 
mittee should await the findings of the State-wide Sur- 
vey of Education before announcing a legislative 
program. This report will not be available until well 
after the closing date for the December issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. It is our plan to visit every local 
association to discuss the proposed legislative program 
before the Representative Assembly meets on January 


31-February 1. 


Federal Aid to Education 


On July 25, after two and one-half days of debate, a 
parliamentary maneuver by opponents of the School 
Construction Bill, HR 1, led to its defeat by a vote of 
208 to 203. Representative Howard W. Smith (D-Va.) 
moved that the enacting clause be stricken from the 
bill. Without such a clause, no bill can become law. 
Ordinarily, such a motion is used to test strength before 
a showdown vote, but this time it succeeded in killing 
the bill. Smith’s motion was supported by 96 Demo- 
crats and 111 Republicans. It was opposed by 126 
Democrats and 77 Republicans. Most newspaper ac- 
counts attribute the defeat of the bill to the Anti- 
segregation amendment which was adopted by a 
non-recorded vote of 136 to 105. The Division of 
Legislation and Federal Relations of the National Edu- 
cation Association feels confident that a roll call on the 
Anti-segregation amendment would have reversed this 
action. It was a non-recorded vote and it is reported 
that southern members stayed off the floor and did not 
vote on the Anti-segregation amendment, thereby aid- 
ing in the defeat of the bill. It is now reported that no 
concentrated effort will be made on a school construc- 
tion bill in the next session of Congress. 

The Legislative Commission of the NEA has spon- 
sored meetings in the various Congressional districts 
where members of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House live. Since Representatives Howard Baker 
and Jerry Cooper are prominent members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, two of these meetings were 
held in Tennessee in November—one in the Second 
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Congressional District and the other in the Eighth 
District. These meetings were designed to promote 
interest in the King-Jenkins bills (HR 4662 and HR 
5477). These bills would allow deduction for summer 
school expenses and comparable educational expenses 
for income tax purposes. It is very difficult to justify 
such deduction under the present Internal Revenue 
laws and regulations. It is not likely that there will be 
a concentrated effort to pass a measure for general aid 
to education before another presidential election be- 
cause of the many complicating issues that would be 
involved in such an effort. However, the NEA is on 
record as favoring aid for school construction, general 
aid, and especially aid to teachers’ salaries. 


Proposed Budget for Year 
Ending June 30, 1959 


Budget for Proposed 
Year Ending Budget for 
June 30, 1958 Year Ending 

June 30, 1959 


Estimated Income 








Membership Dues $127,500 $129,600 
Contribution from NEA 1,500 1,500 
$129,000 $131,100 
Estimated Expenditures 
Salaries 

Secretary-Treasurer 10,000 10,000 
Assistant Secretary 8,400 8,400 
Publications Assistant 4,500 4,500 
Field Service Assistant 5,100 5,100 
Field Service Assistant 5,800 5,800 
Director of Public Information 7,800 7,800 
Secretaries and Stenographers 16,700 16,700 

Operating Expenses 
Building Expenses 4,000 4,000 
Telephone and Telegraph 1,100 1,100 
Office Equipment Depreciation 1,000 1,000 
Travel—Office Staff 6,100 7,100 
Travel—President and Council 2,250 2,250 
Annual Convention 6,000 6,000 
Office Supplies and Postage 2,500 3,000 
Office Furniture and Equipment 2,000 2,000 
Printing and Distributing Materials 5,000 5,000 
Public Relations 20,000 20,000 
Association Dues and Publications 400 400 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 15,000 15,000 
Representative Assembly 400 400 
NEA Delegates 1,800 1,800 
Staff Retirement and Insurance 2,000 2,400 
Bond—Executive Secretary 100 100 
Federal Old Age Benefit Tax 450 650 
Miscellaneous 600 600 
Total $129,000 $131,100 
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Candidates for TEA Offices 


THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY in annual session January 31-February 1, 
will elect a first vice-president from Middle Tennessee; three Administrative 
Council members, representing the Third, Sixth, and Ninth Congressional 
Districts; and an NEA Director nominee for election by the Representative 
Assembly of the National Education Association, to serve for a three-year 


term beginning in July 1958. 


Vice-President 





The Putnam County Education 
Association has nominated Dr. J. A. 
Barksdale for vice-president of the 
TEA. 

Dr. Barksdale began teaching im- 
mediately after graduation from col- 
lege, and has served schools of Ten- 
nessee for more than thirty years. 
He has been a teacher and principal 
at Charlotte, Tennessee; principal of 
Central High School, Ashland City, 
Grove High School, Paris and Ten- 
nessee High School, Bristol; and 
superintendent of Union City 
Schools. 

He was Director of the Tennes- 
see Department of Personnel during 
1949-50, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 1950-53, and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University 
of Tennessee, 1953-55. Since that 
time he has been Dean of the Fac- 
ulty at Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Cookeville. 
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The Marshall County and Sumner 
County Education Associations have 


nominated John O. Barnes, Jr., 
for vice-president of the TEA. 

Mr. Barnes has had extensive ex- 
perience as a classroom teacher, in 
three different counties, during the 
past seventeen years. He was presi- 
dent of the Moore County Teachers 
Association, president of the Sumner 
County High School Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and vice-president of the 
Marshall County Teachers Associa- 
tion. He has also served as chairman 
of the legislative committee for each 
of these three counties. 

Mr. Barnes is in great demand as 
a speaker for both religious and civic 
meetings. He is a member of the 
state and national Vocational Asso- 
ciations and Vocational Agriculture 
Associations, the Lions Club and the 
Official Board of the Methodist 
Church. 

Teachers and Administrators who 
have worked closely with Mr. Barnes 
appreciate his good judgment, initi- 
ative, and cooperative spirit. 





Administrative Council 


The Chatta- 
nooga Educa- 
tion Associa- 
tion has nomi- 
nated Dr. 
George 
Mathis to rep- 
resent the 
Third District. 

Dr. Mathis 
was born in 
Knox County, 
and _ received 
his elementary 
and high school education in 
the Knoxville Public Schools. He 
received the B.A. degree from the 
University of Chattanooga, and the 
M.A. and Ed.D. degrees from the 
University of Tennessee. 

During World War II he served 
in the U. S. Navy, attaining the rank 
of L.C.D.R. Dr. Mathis has been a 
teacher and coach at Dickson Junior 
High School and at the City High 
School of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 
Public School Athletic Director, and 
principal of Hardy Jr. High School. 
He is now principal of Elbert Long 
School, Chattanooga. 





The Bledsoe 
County Educa- 
tion Associa- 
tion has nomi- 
nated Mrs. 
Margaret Wil- 
son to repre- 
sent the Third 
District on the 
Administrative 
Council. 

She received 
her education 
from Bledsoe 
County Schools, the University of 
Tennessee and Tennessee Polytech- 
nic Institute where she received her 
B.S. Degree. She received the M.A. 
degree from Peabody College. 

Mrs. Wilson is a life member of 
the NEA. She served as president of 
the Bledsoe County Education Asso- 
ciation during the year 1956-57 and 
took a very active part in the Ten- 
nessee legislative program. 

Mrs. Wilson has been in the 
teaching profession for eighteen 
years, which include both element- 
ary and high school teaching. She 
has taught English in the Bledsoe 
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County High School for a number 
of years, and is at present teacher 
of journalism and librarian. She 
sponsors the school newspaper, and 
is a sponsor of the senior class. 
She is active in church work, serv- 
ing as assistant church school super- 
intendent, teacher of a ladies’ class 
and counselor for a youth group. 


The Bradley 
County and 
Cleveland Ed- 
ucation Associ- 
ations have 
nominated 
Roy Wiseman 
to represent 
the Third Dis- 
trict on the 
Administrative 
Council. 

Mr. Wiseman 
received the ™™ 

B.A. and M.A. degrees from Middle 
Tennessee State College, and has 
done further graduate work at Pea- 
body College. He has served for 
eighteen years as an elementary 
school principal and eight years as 
a high school principal. 

He is president of the McMinn- 
ville Lions Club, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the YMCA, a 
member of the American Legion 
and V.F.W., and associate member 
of the Fraternal Order of Police. 

Mr. Wiseman was a state senator 
in 1947, and served on the education 
committee. He is a past president 
of both the Warren and Bradley 
County Education Associations and 
of the Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege Alumni Association. He is a 
member of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, the 
Executive Committee of ETEA, and 
a life member of the NEA. 


PR. 


The Hickman 
County Educa- 
tion Associa- 
tion has nomi- 
nated Eugene 
B. Harvill to 
represent the 
Sixth District 
on the Admin- 
istrative Coun- 
cil. 

Mr. Harvill 
is a native of 
Hickman 
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County where he received his ele- 
mentary and high school education. 
He holds a bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Tennessee and has 
done graduate work there. 

He has served in the public 
schools of Hickman, Maury and 
Franklin counties and at Columbia 
Military Academy. This experience 
includes such positions as teacher of 
one-teacher schools, classroom teach- 
er, principal, coach, and county-wide 
work, 

Mr. Harvill is an active member 
of professional, religious, social and 
fraternal organizations. Currently, 
he is chairman of the legislative 
committee of Hickman County Edu- 
cation Association, vice-president of 
the State Attendance Teachers As- 
sociation, Chaplain of Columbia 
Lodge B.P.O.E., Grand Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Grand Domain of Tennes- 
see Knights of Pythias. He is a life 
member of the NEA. 


The William- 
son County 
Education As- 
sociation and 
the Williamson 
County Princi- 
pal’s Associa- 
tion have nom- 
inated Alfred 
E. Jaqueth to 
represent the 
sixth district. 

Mr. Jaqueth 
was graduated 
from Syracuse University in 1941 and 
after serving overseas in World War 
II, he received his master’s degree 
in education from Rutgers Univers- 
ity in 1945. He has taught in the 
public schools fourteen years. He 
has served as an elementary princi- 
pal in Rutherford and Williamson 
Counties, and is now a teacher in 
the College Grove High School. 

Mr. Jaqueth is active in educa- 
tional and civic organizations. He 
is a life member of the NEA, is 
serving his third term as president 
of the Williamson County Education 

Association, is treasurer of the Col- 
lege Grove P.T.A., and past president 
of the College Grove Lions Club. 
He is active in the work of the 
Methodist Church where he serves 
as chairman of the Official Board, 
organist for the church, and teacher 
of the Men’s Bible Class. 








The Mem- 
phis Education 
Associa- 
tion has nomi- 
nated E. C. 
Stimbert to 
represent the 
Ninth District 
on the Admin- 
istrative Coun- 
cil. 

Mr. Stimbert 
received the 
A.B. degree 
from Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
Lincoln, and the master’s degree 
from Nebraska University, Lincoln. 
He served for thirteen years in the 
public schools of Nebraska as a 
teacher, coach, principal, and super- 
intendent. 

For five years he was employed in 
the Factory Training Division of the 
Labor Department of Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company. He has com- 
pleted eleven years with the Mem- 
phis Board of Education. He became 
Superintendent of Memphis City 
Schools on September 1. 

Mr. Stimbert is a life member of 
the NEA, a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, past president of the Lion’s 
Club of Memphis, and Past Master 
of the Masonic Lodge. He is a mem- 
ber of St. Luke’s Methodist Church. 


NEA Director 


Robert G. 
Neil, = candi- 
date for State 
NEA Director, 
was born 
in Allensville, 
Kentucky, and 
attended the 
Todd County 
Public Schools, 
before moving 
to Nashville. 
He was grad- 
uated from 
David Lipscomb High School and 
Junior College, and attended Van- 
derbilt University. He received the 
B.A. degree from Harding College, 
Searcy, Arkansas and the M.A. and 
M.Ed. degrees from Peabody Col- 
lege. He has done further graduate 
work at Peabody and Vanderbilt. 

Mr. Neil has returned to serve in 
the schools from which he was grad- 
uated, serving as a high school in- 
structor in social studies, coach, and 
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director of music activities at Hard- 
ing, David Lipscomb, and Peabody 
Colleges. He was on the faculty of 
the Peabody Demonstration school 
from 1944-47, and has continued to 
teach there during summer sessions. 
He served as principal of Clemons 
School, Nashville, before becoming 
principal of East Nashville High 
School this year. 

Mr. Neil is a past president of 
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the Nashville City Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the Nashville Elementary 
Principals Association. He served as 
chairman of the TEA committee 
for NEA life memberships. He is a 
member of the state executive com- 
mittee of elementary school princi- 
pals, and a life member of the NEA. 

Mr. Neil is a Sunday School 
teacher and often serves churches as 
a layman speaker. 


Resolutions of Regional 
Conventions 


East Tennessee 


Be it resolved that the Association: 

1. Recognize and express appreciation 
for the excellent leadership of our Gover- 
nor, Commissioner of Education, and the 
staff of the State Department of Education 
in behalf of Tennessee’s educational pro- 
gram, 

2. Express thanks to the Governor, the 
Legislature, and others who supported and 
made possible Social Security and a more 
adequate retirement system for the teach- 
ers of Tennessee. 

8. Commend Mr, Frank Bass, Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, and those members of 
the Legislature who vigorously advocated 
and loyally supported the Two-Point Pro- 
gram of TEA in the 1957 session of the 
Legislature; and urge utmost prosecution 
of the TEA program to be proposed to 
the 1959 session, especially larger appro- 
priations for teachers’ salaries 

4. Express appreciation to the Legisla- 
tive Council Committee for making poss- 
ible and directing what is perhaps the 
most complete study of education ever 
made in Tennessee, and recommend 
thoughtful consideration of the results by 
all those interested in the highest de- 
velopment of education in our State. 

5, Recognize with appreciation the un- 
stinted support of the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers of all efforts to 
advance the cause of education in our 
state and nation. 

6. Commend those persons in positions 
of authority and responsibility who resist 
selfish, unethical and undemocratic pres- 
sure groups, whether political or economic. 

7. Approve state and federal financial 
support of scholarships to enable outstand- 
ing students to complete their educational 
programs, and request the State Depart- 
ment of Education to compile and dis- 
seminate each year to the youth of Ten- 
nessee information concerning scholarships 
available. 

8. Thank our President, Vice-President, 
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Treasurer, Executive Secretary, committee 
members, departmental officers, and pro- 
gram leaders and participants who have 
so generously contributed to the success 
of this year’s program of the East Tennes- 
see Education Association. 

9. Thank the University, city officials, 
the press, radio and television, the Knox- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, the Scout 
executive and his workers, the exhibitors, 
and all committees on arrangements for 
invaluable service and many courtesies; 

10. Reaffirm our unreserved belief in, 
and dedication to, the historic, political, 
social, economic, and moral principles of 
our country, the democratic way of life, 
and vigorously oppose all ideologies and 
philosophies inconsistent therewith. 

11. Deplore, as inimical to the best 
interests of our republic, those open or 
covert attacks on our public school which, 
with inadequate supporting evidence, tend 
to undermine public confidence in the 
schools; and pledge ourselves to support 
and strengthen public education as the 
basic bulwark of our free American way 
of life. 

12. Urge all those in attendance at the 
annual meetings of our Association to be 
considerate of speakers and hearers at 
the programs and refrain from entering 
or leaving the auditorium and/or other 
rooms except between addresses. 

(Resolutions Committee: Mary Petree, 
Glen Martin, Clyde McMahan, John 
Horner, Agnes Ford, Ira N. Chiles, chair- 
man. ) 


Middle Tennessee 


Be it resolved by the Association that: 

1. We express to our Executive Secre- 
tary of the Middle Tennessee Education 
Association, Mr. N. C. Beasley, and to 
his staff, our sincere thanks for their un- 
tiring efforts in arranging the program for 
this convention. 

2. We express to the President of the 
Middle Tennessee Education Association, 
Mr. J. Howard Warf, our gratitude for 


his leadership as head of our association 
for the past year, and for the valuable 
contributions to the advancement of the 
cause of public education in Tennessee 
during the past several years. 

3. We, in recognition of the fine leader- 
ship furnished us by the Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. Quill E. Cope, and 
his staff, hereby express our deep grati- 
tude, 

4. We, the teachers of Middle Tennes- 
see, express to Dr, Lawrence G. Derthick, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
our appreciation for his leadership in the 
field of public education and for his 
honoring us with his presence at this 
convention. 

5. We thank the Executive Secretary, his 
staff, and all officers of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association for the good work they 
have done in promoting the welfare of 
the teaching profession and education on 
the elementary, secondary, and college 
levels in Tennessee. 

6. We extend to the press, radio, and 
television appreciation for the coverage 
given this convention and for the support 
heretofore given in behalf of better schools 
for our youth, 

7. We, as members of the teaching pro- 
fession, exert every effort possible to pro- 
vide the best instructional program in an 
effort to meet better the needs of our 
students, 

8. We express to the speakers of the 
general sessions, to sectional officers, and 
to the participants our appreciation for 
their contributions in making this a worth- 
while convention. 

9. We express our sincere appreciation 
to the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and all other organizations which 
have given support to the advancement of 
public education in Tennessee. 

(Helen Womack, H. H. Turpin, C. H. 
Wilburn, A. B. Sisco, chairman. ) 


West Tennessee 


Be it resolved by the Association that we: 

1 Express appreciation to the State 
Department of Education, university and 
college personnel, administrators, teach- 
ers, and lay people for their untiring ef- 
forts in carrying out the comprehensive 
educational survey. 

2. Will study the results and recom- 
mendations of the survey. 

83. Express appreciation to the press 
and other media for the excellent coverage 
given this convention. 

4, Express appreciation to the audi- 
torium personnel for the splendid fa- 
cilities provided for this occasion. 

5. Express appreciation to the Commis- 
sioner and the State Department of Edu- 
cation for the excellent leadership given us. 
(W. E. Wilson, Guy Kennedy, Miss Roxie 
Gaulding, Mrs. Frank Taylor, Morgan 
Christian, chairman). 
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The Regional Presidents 


Miss Vir- 
ginia Brock- 
man, first 
grade _ teacher 
at Fairmont 
School, Bristol, 
is president of 
ETEA. 

Miss Brock- 
man was borp 
in Marion, Vir- 
ginia, and re- 
ceived the B.S. 
degree from 
Radford College, Woman’s division 
of V.P.I., Radford, Virginia. She 
attended the University of Virginia, 
and taught in Virginia Schools be- 
fore coming to Bristol, Tennessee. 
For a time she was principal of 
Buckroe Beach School, Buckroe, 
Virginia. She has taught first grade 
for twenty-five years. 

Miss Brockman is a past-president 
of the Bristol PTA, a member of 
A.A.U.W., Delta Kappa Gamma, and 
The Methodist Church. 


Miss Mar- 
garet Cate, 
president o f 
MTEA was 
born in Hop- 
kinsville, Ken- 
tucky and edu- 
cated in the 
public schools 
there. She 
holds the B.S. 
and M.A. de- 
grees from 
George Pea- 
body College, where she majored in 
the field of Social Studies. She was 
a member of the Kappa Delta Pi 
fraternity. 

After four years of teaching at 
Central High School, Davidson 
County, she joined the professional 
staff of the Nashville Public Schools 
and was assigned to the newly- 
opened East Nashville High School 
where she remained until 1944. Miss 
Cate served as principal at Lips- 
comb and Elliott Schools in Nash- 
ville prior to her assignment to the 
Hattie Cotton School where she is 
now located. For a number of years 
Miss Cate was on the Peabody 
Demonstration School summer fac- 
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ulty where she participated in the 
teacher-training program of Peabody 
College. 

She served as president of the 
Nashville Principals’ Association 
from 1955 to 1957, is a member of 
the state Guidance Committee, and 
serves On a committee engaged in 
the revision of the social studies pro- 
gram of the Nashville Public Schools. 


Carlie 
Hughes, sup- 
erintendent of 
McNairy 
County 
Schools is pres- 
ident of the 
WTEA. Mr. 
Hughes was 
born in Hardin 
County, edu- 
cated in Mc- 
Nairy County, 
and has served 
in the schools of both counties. 

He received his first degree from 
Memphis State College and the M.A. 
degree from Peabody College. He 
began teaching in a one-teacher 
school and later served as principal 
of both junior and senior high 
schools. He has served as president 
of the McNairy County Teachers 
Association, and is now a member 
of the State Steering Committee and 
West Tennessee vice-president of the 
Superintendents’ Study Council. 

Mr. Hughes is a Mason, member 





of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
and has served as secretary of the 
local Lions Club for the past twelve 
years. For several years he has 
served as church school superintend- 
ent of the Adamsville Methodist 
Church, where he is also music di- 
rector. 

During World War II he was 
employed as a mechanical engineer 
in the Huntsville Ordinance Plant 
and later in the Oak Ridge Atomic 
energy plant. 


Other Officers 

East TENNESSEE: Howard Milsaps, 
Chattanooga, vice-president. Six 
members were elected to the ex- 
panded executive committee: S. E. 
Nelson, Chattanooga, and Roy C. 
Wiseman, Cleveland, representing 
the lower region for one-year terms; 
R. E. Hendricks and Paul Kelley, 
Knoxville, middle region, two-year 
terms; Claude Milsaps, Mountain 
City and Claude Justis, Greenville, 
upper region, three-year terms. 


MippLte TENNESSEE: Roy Dowdy, 
Lebanon, vice-president; C. H. Wil- 
burn, Hartsville, member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 


West TENNESSEE: Homer Snodgrass, 
Savannah, Seventh District member 
of the executive committee; Dwight 
Norman, Paris, Seventh District vice- 
president; Guy Stephenson, Dyers- 
burg, Eighth District vice-president; 
Gordon Wallace, Memphis, Ninth 
District vice-president. 





Your Retirement Questions 


Questions most frequently asked about retirement will be answered each month in THE 


TENNESSEE TEACHER. 


Q. How is membership in the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System terminated? 

A. (1) By death of the member. 
(2) By retirement on a service or disa- 
bility retirement allowance, 
(3) By resignation or dismissal from 
service and withdrawal of the member’s 
accumulated contributions. 
(4) By transfer of membership to a local 
retirement fund. 
(5) By absence from service for more 
than five years in any period of six con- 
secutive years. Termination of membership 


is avoided if a teacher is regularly em- 
ployed for a total of nine months during 
any period of six consecutive years after 
becoming a member. 

Q. If a member draws out his ac- 
cumulated contributions and_ leaves 
teaching service for a time, may he re- 
ceive credit for his previous service if 
he returns the amount previously with- 
drawn when he resumes teaching service 
in the State? 

A. No, when he withdraws his accumu- 
lated contributions his previous service 
credits are permanently cancelled, 
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The Teacher's Bookshelf 


LovuIsE MEREDITH 
Supervisor, Instructional Materials and Libraries 
State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 


Abner’s Cabin, by Alf Evers. Illustrated 
by Leonard Weisgard. Watts, 1957. 
$2.50. Grades 2-5, Long, long ago 
Abner built a cabin in the deep green 
and brown forest, which grew as his 
family grew, and changed as the 
times changed. A warm and human 
story with delightful pictures. 


Afraid to Ride, by C. W. Anderson, Illu- 
strated by the author, Macmillan, 
1957. $2.75 Grades 3-6. Because she 
had been thrown by a tricky horse, 
Judy had lost her interest in riding 
until the owner of the beautiful Fair 
Lady asked Judy to help with the 
horse. The exciting turn of events 
makes an interesting story. 


How the Grinch Stole Christmas, by Dr. 

Seuss. Illustrated by the author, Ran- 
1957. Grades 1-2, A_ strange 
creature, the Grinch, hated Christmas 
determined not to let it 
come to Who-ville. How he learns 
the true meaning of Christmas and 
finds himself a part of its celebration 
makes an enjoyable story. Delightful 
illustrations, 


dom, 


and was 


It’s Snowing, by Edith Thatcher Hurd. 
Illustrated by Clement Hurd. Sterling, 
1957. $2.50. Grades 1-3. A beautiful 
story of a and its far- 
reaching effects, Much factual infor- 
mation is interwoven which will an- 
swer many of the questions in the 
youngsters’ minds. 


snowstorm 


Rachel Field. Illustrated by 
the author. Macmillan, 1957. $2.50. 
All ages. The poetry of this author 
reveals her many interests—children, 
flowers and all growing things, ani- 
mals, the sea, and fairy folk. 


Poems, by 


The Story of Houses, by Bernard Case. 
Illustrated by the author, Sterling, 
1957. $2.50. Grades 3-6, Interesting 
and informative book about the dif- 
ferent types of homes which have ex- 
isted all over the world from ancient 
times to the present day, Many dif- 
ferent types of houses are pictured 
and described with stories about the 
kind of people who lived in them. 


We Were There At Pearl Harbor, by 
Felix Sutton, Illustrated by Frank 
Vaughn, Grossett, 1957. Grades 4-8. 
Story of Mike Morrison who helped 
the American soldiers and sailors as 
they fought the attacking Japanese. 
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For Older Readers 


An Adventure in Geometry, by Anthony 
Ravielli, Illustrated by the author. 
Viking, 1957. Grades 7-12. $3.00. 
The author’s introduction to concepts 
in geometry is unique in conception 
and treatment. The text is unusual 
in its discussion of symmetry and 
balance and its summing-up of how 
different shapes and lines affect us. 


Benjamin Franklin, by Clare Ingram Jud- 
son. Illustrated by Robert Franken- 
berg. Follett, 1957. Grades 6-9. An- 
other distinguished biography by this 
author, which tells the fascinating 
story of Ben Franklin: printer, pub- 
lisher, author, inventor, scientst, busi- 
nessman, philosopher, statesman and 
well-loved citizen of the world. 


Black Gold, by Marguerite Henry, Illu- 
strated by Wesley Dennis. Rand, 
1957. $2.95. Grades 4-7. Story of a 
famous Kentucky Derby winner, her 


owner, and the boy John David 
Mooney, who made Black Gold a 
champion, 


Bruce Benedict, Halfback, by William 
Campbell Gault, Dutton, 1957. $2.75. 
Grades 7-12. Story of a brilliant boy 
who becomes a football hero in spite 
of himself, When Bruce is offered an 
athletic scholarship and it proves to 
be the only way for him to finance 
a college education, he accepts re- 
luctantly, The story will have appeal 
for young people, and will give a 


clearer understanding of personal 
values. 

Good-by My Shadow, by Mary Stolz. 
Harper, 1957. $2.50. Grades 7-12. 


Fifteen-year-old Barbara, with a very 
happy home, still had to go through 
the stage of adolescence when every- 
thing seemed black. She realized she 
was unreasonable in being dissatis- 
fied with everything, and the story of 
her gradual growth back to happiness 
is one of the author’s best books. 


How to Earn Money, A Young People’s 
Guide to Spare-time Income, by Bill 
and Sue Severn, Illustrated by Ida 
Scheib. Prentice-Hall, 1957. $2.95. 
Grades 7-12. Practical suggestions as 
to what teen-agers will need to know 
in order to earn extra cash as well as 
telling of successful methods already 
being used by young people. 


Shipwreck, by Howard Pease, Doubleday, 
1957. $2.95. Grades 7-12. Renny’s 
father had sailed as master of a 
schooner and had vanished off an 
island in the far Pacific. Renny has 
many exciting adventures in his effort 
to find his father. 


Space Satellite, The Story of the Man- 
made Moon, by Lee Beeland and 
Robert Wells, Illustrated by Jack 
Coggins. Prentice-Hall, 1957. $2.95. 
Grades 5-9, Authentic, clear explana- 
tion of the technical and scientific 
problems involved in the launching of 
the first man-made satellite, and how 
instruments will record and relay in- 
formation about atmospheric condi- 
tions and new planets. 


Undersea Explorer, The Story of Captain 
Cousteau, by James Dugan, Harper, 
1957. $2.95. Grades 5-up. Story of 
the explorer’s life from his boyhood 
to the present day, as told by the 
ship’s reporter of the undersea expedi- 
tions. It includes many of Cousteau’s 
thrilling adventures such as diving 
under the week garden of the Sar- 
gasso Sea, getting lost in an ava- 
lanche one mile under the sea, and 
exploring a ship sunk in 205 B. C. 
Illustrated with magnificent undersea 
photographs in color and black and 
white. 


articulars 
of Interest 


People—Events—lIdeas 


E. A. Cox, former vocational agriculture 
teacher at Columbia, has been elected 
superintendent of Maury County Schools, 
filling the vacancy created by the death 
of Rufus Baker, Mr, Cox had been ap- 
pointed business manager during the 
summer, to assist Mr. Baker. 


TSBA and PSOA 


The annual meeting of the Tennessee 
School Boards Association and the Public 
School Officers Association will be held 
in Nashville, January 30-31, 1958. See the 
January issue of The Tennessee Teacher 
for Program, 


Schoolbuilding Funds 


Federal funds amounting to $31,792,- 
980 have been allocated to help provide 
classroom facilities in communities where 
Federal activities have caused school over- 
crowding. Tennessee communities benefit- 
ing from this allocation are: Montgomery 
County ($13,843), and Humphreys County 
($7,905). 























FULL COVERAGE AUTO INSURANCE 


1. The best actually costs less because — you share the risks with only safe | 


drivers — your fellow teachers. 


2. It’s your Company — claim service is prompt — premiums lower. 


INCOME PROTECTION 


six months for an accidental disability. 


OPTIONAL MEDICAL EXPENSE—will pay from $35.00 to $70.00 teward doctor 


bills if no sickness indemnity paid. 


ACCIDENTAL BODILY INJURY—loss of life, sight, hands and feet—will pay from | 


$525.00 to $2,100.00. 


|| MONTHLY SICKNESS INDEMNITY—will pay you from $105.00 to $210.00 per 
month for twelve months as a result of a sickness disability and up to thirty- || 


(Offered in groups of 15 and 40% of the teachers.) 
Write for information on NON-GROUP Policy. 


MAJOR MEDICAL 


80% of the medical expenses up to $10,000. After the first $500 deductible |) 
Horace Mann pays on any charges for services renderd by a recognized hospital, | 
physician, surgeon, or registered nurse, for hospital care, medical care, surgical | 
care or nursing care. Coverage is available to teachers, school nurses and school 
secretaries who are members of TEA Hospitalization Plan A. 
|| ment to TEA Hospitalization. 


may join together for a group). 


TEACHERS’ 


Comprehensive Personal Liability including bodily injury liability, property dam- 


| Offered only in schools where 50% of the TEA Members sign for it. (There is || 
a minimum of 15 applications for a group—more than one building or school 


LIABILITY 


age liability, premises and employees medical payments. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Ordinary Life 

20 Payment Life 
Mortgage 

Endowment at age 65 


Orace 





Endowment 

Estate Builder 

20 Pay Endowment at age 65 
Retirement Income at age 65 


For further information contact your nearest agent. 


W. O. Evers, State Manager 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Phone AL 4-3950 


John E. Stewart 

2018 East Twelfth Street 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Phone VE 1-1676 





A perfect supple- |) 











Opportunities Overseas 


Foreign teaching posts will be available 
in Army-operated schools for American 
children in Germany, France, Italy, Japan 
and Okinawa for the 1958-59 school year. 
The greatest number of vacancies will be 
for elementary teachers experienced in the 
primary grades. Secondary teachers who 
qualify in two major fields will be needed 
also. Opportunities generally exist for 
school librarians, guidance counselors and 
dormitory supervisors, A limited number 
of administrative positions are expected. 

General qualifications include a bache- 
lor’s degree, two years experience and a 
valid teaching certificate. In addition to 
free transportation overseas and return, 
rent-free living quarters are available in 
most areas, Salary for the instructional 
staff is $377 monthly. The tour of duty 
is one year. To assure consideration for 
the coming school year, inquiry regarding 
application procedure should be made 
immediately to Overseas Affairs Division, 
Office Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, 
Department of Army, Washington 25, 
Bm. c. 


Retired Teachers 


Representatives of Hamilton, McMinn, 
and Blount Counties met at the University 
of Tennessee in Knoxville October 25, to 
organize a State Retired Teachers Asso- 
ciation, A temporary organization was 
formed. 

The main objective is to encourage the 
organization of local chapters; to maintain 
contacts with their membership that they 
may serve as a Clearing house for ideas 
and actions in their local groups, and to 
integrate the work of the local chapter 
with that of the other chapters of the 
state association for the purpose of united 
effort in matters affecting the welfare of 
retired teachers which will promote group 
activities along the lines of health serv- 
ices, hospitalization, civic service, and 
problems involving legislation, both state 
and federal. 

J. B. Brown, Chattanooga, was elected 
president; Wilson New, Knoxville, vice- 
president; Mrs. Oran Reed, Etowah, vice- 
president; Miss Ota Larmar, Mooresburg, 
vice-president; Mrs. Mildred Hall Nix, 
Chattanooga, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Lola Fitzgerald, Chattanooga, recording 
secretary; Harry Ward, Athens, treasurer. 


Defense Award 


Captain E. M. Snowden, USN, Com- 
manding Officer of Naval Air Reserve 
Training Unit, Naval Air Station, Mem- 
phis presented the Department of Defense 
Reserve Award to the Murfreesboro, Ten- 
nessee City Schools recently for outstand- 

Continued on page 26. 
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TEA Citizenship Project 


Some ideas on teaching and practicing good citizenship FO P 


have reached the TEA office. What is your local association MURSELL 
doing? Send us your plans. 
TIPTON 

FroM HuMPHREYS COUNTY: LANDECK 
Learn patriotic songs. 

, N HOLM 
Children may write essays on citizenship. ORDHO 
Have a discussion of current national problems. FREEBURG 
Give salute to the flag, study how to display it; learn history WATSON 


of our country’s flag and make flags of other countries. 


Impersonate the heroes and heroines of our country. 





Write patriotic poems. 
Set up a ballot box and have mock election, A complete music program for grades 1-6 


Learn the Four Freedoms of America. Debate or discuss them. : 
® Authentic song material that appeals to 


Learn the American Creed. p 
i children. 

Have pupils set up the standards for good school citizenship 
on the playground, on the bus, in the schoolroom, and ® Practical Teachers’ Books provide a rich 
at home, and resourceful program. 

Have a review study of the constitution, Study local, county, . 
e a review s id) of the constitution, Study local, county © Ten records for each grade extend experi- 
state, and national laws. : . 

ences with music. 


Display posters, booklets, friezes, shadow boxes depicting 


good Citizenship. 
Invite lawyers and judges to speak on Juvenile Delinquency. SILVER BURDE | | COMPANY 


Study the contributions to our country from — nations. 441 West Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 8, 

Learn songs, games and customs of other countries. Georgia 

Use films available from the state department library. 
—MyRTLE BONE 
Supervisor of Attendance 


Let Rich’s 


Representative: Jack Draper 
















do it for you... 


She is Santa's “Girl Friday". . . 


who will shop with you or for you. There isn't any 


problem she can't help you with. . . She'll select 


your gifts, gift-wrap and mail them. Simply write 

her, giving her the names of those you wish to 
remember and the approximate price you wish 
sy to pay for each gift. . . Penelope Penn and her 
es experienced shoppers will do the rest. Or you may 


phone 4-4011, extension 341 and ask for Penelope Penn. 
And remember, too. . . 


RICH'S GIFT CERTIFICATES are always appreciated, 
which Penelope Penn can also furnish in suitable 


my containers, and gift-wrapped, too. 


Of course, there s no charge for Penelope Penn s services. 
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LIKE THIS? 


Since your students do most of their work 
—reading, writing and studying — within 
less than an arm’s length, why then only 
check their vision only at 20 feet? Many 
do and it’s just effective as it seems—tell- 
ing the visual capabilities at 20 feet and 20 
feet only! 


Aw 








Your students’ visual difficulties cover a 
multitude of problems such as near vision, 
binocular co-ordination, field of vision, and 
many others. These, too, should be checked 
in a visual examination. 


There is often a direct correlation between 
poor vision and poor grades. Learn more 
about how to recognize students having 
visual problems. Send for these two FREE 
pamphlets— 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO VISUAL 
PROBLEMS 
and 
DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS ABOUT 
VISION AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT? 


(please state school and grade) 


OPTOMETRISTS OF TENNESSEE 
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Official U.S. Navy photograph 


Snowden, Burkett, Hobgood 


ing cooperation with the Armed Forces 
Reserve. 

The award, in behalf of former Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, was 
presented to Mr, Baxter Hobgood, Super- 
intendent of Murfreesboro City Schools. 

On hand for the presentation which was 
made in the auditorium of one of the 
City Schools were members of the City 
Council, City Board of Education, Mayor 
A. L. Todd, Commissioner of Education 
Dr. Quill Cope, President Q. M. Smith of 
Middle Tennessee State College, County 
Superintendent Ira Daniel and others, Sev- 
eral radio, television, and newspaper rep- 
resentatives attended. 

To receive a Department of Defense 
Reserve Award a firm must be recom- 
mended by one of its employees who is 
a reservist. The recommendation came 
from Lt. Bob P. Burkett, USNR-R, a 
fighter pilot assigned to squadron VF-792, 
who is Director of Physical Education for 
the Murfreesboro City Schools. 

Granville S. Ridley, Chairman of the 
American Legion’s National Security 
Training Committee, was master of cere- 
monies for the Occasion. 





L Audio-Visual Aids 


e Safety on our School Bus is designed 
for all students. Important safety practices 
are illustrated and six common-sense safety 
rules for safe conduct are dramatized. 
These rules are (1) Be sure to keep the 
aisles clear so nobody will stumble over 
things left there, (2) Stay in your seat 
while the bus is moving, (3) Don’t put 
anything out of the windows, especially 
your hands or your head, (4) Don’t play 
with the emergency door, (5) Don’t talk 
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to the driver while the bus is moving, 
(6) Ride quietly without scuffling or horse- 
play. (EBF)—Marvin Pratr 

¢ Germany: People of the Industrial West 
is designed for social studies and geog- 
raphy classes in the middle grades, junior 
and senior high school. This is a 16- 
minute film available in black and white 
or color, This film is useful for illustrating 
some of the distinctive regional patterns 
of life in Western Europe. It points out 
the factors that make Germany a prob- 
lem area in the world today. This film 
tells the story of the people of the Post- 
War Western Germany from the small 
craftsman to the workmen in Europe's 
largest center of heavy industry, (EBF) 
—M. P. 

e The Amazon is designed for the middle 
grades, junior and senior high school and 
adults social studies and geography. 
This 21-minute film explores the great 
Valley of the Amazon—the swampland 
and jungle, primitive Indian Villages, 
river traffic, and harbor cities. Typical 
family scenes illustrate the ways in which 
people along the Amazon earn their liv- 
ing. 

This is an excellent film for showing 
the influence of location, climate, surface 
features and natural resources upon the 
way of life for people living in the 
Amazon valley. This film is available in 
black and white or color, The color and 
photography are outstanding, (SBF )—™. Pp. 
¢ Mineral and Rocks. Two young rock 
collectors are seen as they gather speci- 
mens and make standard identification 
test such as streak, color, hardness, frac- 
ture, and chemical tests. The film shows 
how igneous, sedimentary and _ meta- 
morphic rocks were formed, and explains 
ways of recognizing each, This film pro- 
vides a basis for understanding how min- 
erals and rocks are identified, and intro- 
duces elementary concepts needed for an 
understanding of minerals and rocks, For 
middle grades and junior high school. 
This film will find wide acceptance in 
subject areas of science, nature study, 
scout groups, and hobby clubs, This film 
is 16 minutes long and is available in 
black and white or color. (EBF)—™. Pp. 

e Eighteen filmstrips in color produced 
by Silver Burdett Company and distributed 
by EBF have just been released for 
use in the middle grades and junior 
high school social studies. These film- 
strips, Then and Now in the United 
States, were prepared to help students 
understand the resources, regions, people, 
past, present, problems, and the ideas that 
have framed America, Each of the eighteen 
filmstrips tells (1) where the region is, 
(2) What kind of place it is, (3) how 
the people have used available resources 
and met the handicaps, and (4) how 
events in the past help explain present- 
day life in the region, At the end of each 
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making delicious 


SY 14 
| HOLIDAY CANDY!) }<{i\G 
| ‘ee 


thrilled— 
Folks are thri or HOW-TO-DO-IT 


these chocolates taste Ingredients: 2 lbs. semi-sweet 
chocolate...6 oz. maraschino cher- | 


ries...14 cup hard sauce...14 can 

so good, flaky coconut...3 oz. crunchy 
peanut butter...Can of chopped, 

. roasted almonds... 2 slices fruit 

look so professional. cake 14" thick...Cherries, blanched 
almonds, what-have-you for trim. 


Yet so easy to do. Prepare centers on wax paper. 
| FOR CHOCOLATE CHERRIES— Drain 
, maraschino cherries, roll one by 

Not even any cooking. one in tsp. hard sauce; then in 
coconut. ee tele ng iomeng 

. : ‘ CENTERS — Make balls, each 1 tsp. 

5 different kinds:— of peanut butter; roil in chopped 
almonds. FOR PUDDINGS—Cut 


Chocolate Cherries— fruit cake in 14” squares. 

oe cope me f melt oo 
| . ate in bowl over hot water. Don’t 
| Pudd ings— let chocolate get hotter than 80°F. | 
Never let water touch bowl or 
chocolate. Use fork to dip centers 





| Crunchies— one by one. Lift on fork; push with 
| second fork onto wax paper. Trim. | 
Peanut Butter Centers— Crunchies: Left-over ingredients 
or raisins, cornflakes, etc. stirred 
Almonds-in-Cherries. into left-over, melted chocolate. 


Drop by teaspoonful. | 


A quick little refresher! 








The cool, lively flavor and pleasant, 
natural chewing of delicious 
Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum give you 
a little lift—and is never rich or filling. Try it. 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 
We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS or PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location 
preferred. We have vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. No 
obligation until acceptance of position. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoin Tower Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 
Columbus 15, Ohio N.A.T.A. Phone: CApital 4-2882 
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SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


A college of liberal arts and 
sciences offering A.B., B.S., 
and B.M. degrees. 


®@ Approved for teacher training 
by the Tennessee State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

@ One-third of Southwestern's 
graduates go on to pursue 
graduate work. 

@ Faculty-student ratio of 1-10 
and a distinguished faculty, pre- 
dominantly Ph.D's. 

®@ Tutorial method of instruction 
for upperclassmen. 

®@ Vocational guidance for all 
students. 


Southwestern is fully accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


For information write 
Admissions Counselor 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 








EU PE 


Summer 1958—70 Days 
We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugoslavia, 
East G ¢ kia, Berlin, Denmark, and 
Ireland. A low- priced, different kind of trip for the 
young in spirit who don't want to be herded 
around. Write to: 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box S) — Pasadena, California 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed All Fy Wel- 
comed. Write, or send your “MS directly 
GREENWICH Bn ny PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. QUENTIN 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW. YORK 17, N. Y 











EUROPE 
$798... 


11 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on S. S. HOMERIC 


SAILING FROM QUEBEC on MAY 22nd, JUNE 
9th and 26th, JULY 14th and 31st, AUG. 18th and 
SEPT. 5th. European Grand Tour visiting England, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ES- 
CORTED . . . includes round trip tourist steamship on 
S.S. HOMERIC, all hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, 
transportation, transfers, and even tips. Later return 
if desired. Tours limited to 42 members. SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL ree AA WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


CARAVAN TOURS 


220 S. STATE ST. - CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet No. 41 















State. 














filmstrip, a summary is presented for use 
as a basis for review or discussion.—M. P. 


e The Battle for Liberty is the title of a 
set of Audio-Visual Materials released by 
the Jam Handy Organization. This set 
consists of seven color filmstrips with 
corresponding recordings (33 1/2 RPM) 
and Group Teacher’s Guide. Each filmstrip 
gives a comparison between situations in 
a democratic society and communistic 
society, The titles of the filmstrips are 
) The Challenge, (2) Civics, (3) So- 
cial Order, (4) Education, (5) Region, 
(6) Economic Order, (7) Law and Order. 
Either of these filmstrips will prompt a 
group to speak up and demonstrate their 
own ideas. This set shows the fight be- 
tween Communists and free men, and 
provides a clear straight-forward exposi- 
tion of what we as Americans really stand 
for.—M. P. 
e Learning New Numbers-Decimals” (8 
color strips, Filmstrip House, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17) includes direc- 
tions for students to make an abacus like 
the one Alan and his pet “Gerry-Graph” 
use in the strips. They relate common frac- 
tions to decimals, reinforce place-value 
concepts and manipulate decimals. Simi- 
larly, an earlier set of strips on common 
fractions used experiences elementary chil- 
dren share. Also new from Filmstrip House 
are two sets of four color strips each, 
Whys of Elementary Science for pri- 
mary grades. The new Set II shows boys 
and girls using wheels, levers, ramps, 
screws, and wedges, Set III observes and 
groups plants and their seeds. Set I, on 
Weather, explains why we have rain, wind, 
day and night, and temperature changes. 
—DoroTHEA PELLETT 


e Then and Now in the United States 
correlates with the Silver Burdett text 
but is comprehensive in the filmstrip set 
for independent use. Now distributed by 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films (1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.) each of the 18 
color strips deals with a region: locates 
the area, pictures land type, shows past 
and present use of resources, suggests 
problems and how people meet them—in- 
terpreting the present in terms of past 
events and methods. Maps, drawings, pho- 
tographs, and a concluding summary in 
each strip center ideas for discussion in 
middle grades and up.—b. P. 


e Another new Encyclopedia Britannica 
Film series of six sets of full-color strips 
each considers the United States in its 
six larger regions. The sets: Northeastern, 
Southeastern, Middle Southwestern, 
Northwestern, and Far Western. States 
are in the same regional groupings used in 
the motion picture films by the same 
producers. Each set organizes its pictures, 
maps, and interpretation about natural 
environment, people and their history, life 
and culture, agriculture, commerce, and 
industry. Each strip suggests things for 


upper elementary and junior high school 
classes to think about, discuss, and do. 
—D, P. 


e American Indian Cultures (6 color 
strips, EB Films) includes in this one 
set stories authentically representing tribes 
of the Plains, the Eastern and the Southern 
Woodlands, Illustrated in paintings by 
Edgar Miller, noted interpreter of Indian 
life. The strips fascinate elementary grade 
children who realize that they are seeing 
the ways of living which are now past. 
—D, P. 


e Dramatizations based on the Landmark 
Books, another excursion into the past 
favored by junior high students combines 
color filmstrips and recordings, although 
either may be used separately. New titles 
include: Panama Canal, Lincoln and Doug- 
las, Sam Houston, The Wright Brothers, 
Explorations of Marquette, and The Pony 
Express. Each sets its special interest in 
its own historical background and relates 
it to its significance in the story of 
America. For complete catalog of strips 
and recordings write to: Enrichment 
Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, New York—p. Pp. 


e World History—The Classical Age (4 
color strips, Society for Visual Education, 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14) for 
senior high school, uses drawings to 
show Greek and Roman foundations of 
Western Civilization. Simplified maps and 
printed statements of each strip’s purpose 
focus and relate main ideas infiuential 
today.—p. P. 


e Nations as Neighbors (Christmas With 
Our World Neighbors) also from SVE, 
with four color strips and two recordings, 
centers on Christmas observances in Eng- 
land, Norway, Germany, and Mexico, but 
brings so much understanding of their 
places and people that you'll repeat them 
any season. Some of the customs continue 
past Christmas, and street and home set- 
tings remain the same.—D. P. 





LIVING AND LEARNING 
Continued from page 12 


Dynamic teaching of the social 
studies must rise up and keep pace 
with the upward thrusts of science 
and technology, seeking the devel- 
opment of knowledge and under- 
standing requisite for all peoples 
and all nations to live together in 
a world at peace. Desirable social 
growth among the youth of our 
time may be the ultimate means 
of preserving the worthy objective 
of world peace and, in the final 
analysis, may determine whether 
world civilization shall survive or 


fall. 
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It's News to Us 


THESE are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be of interest to educators, This 
listing should not be construed as a 
recommendation by the editor, If unable 
to find these products in your locality, 
your request to this magazine for further 
information will be forwarded to the man- 


Educators SERVICES AEMLS 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 














CASH INCOME 


ENDORSED PLAN: 


If you follow MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can't work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 










the average pattern 


ufacturer. 

Virco-Matic Folding Table is a new 
automatic adjustable-height folding ban- 
quet table, with a height range of from 21” 
to 32”. It may be used in classrooms, 
public feeding institutions, churches or 
wherever large gatherings are involved. 





‘ou will have 


YEAR-ROUND PROTEC. 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 


HOSPITAL -SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
your dependents. 





» DISABILITIES 


Sizes are 36” x 72”, and 36” x 96”, tops 
of Masonite or Vircolite plastic are avail- 
able. The fingertip spring-lever adjust- 
able height automatic mechanism is well- 
built, providing for a positive lock, that 
adjusts easily and effectively. A new pro- 
duct in a complete line of folding tables 


FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and 
ring your budget. 

NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 





etime ee €2 





and chairs as well as a complete line of 
school furniture. (Virco Manufacturing 
Corporation). P. O. Box 44846, Station 
H, Los Angeles 44, California. ) 

Pictorial Relief Globe, gives a three- 
dimensional view of the earth’s surface. 
The combination of a new merging color 
treatment with hill-shading gives pupils 
the true picture of gentle and abrupt slopes 
—just as they appear on the earth’s sur- 
face. A Gyro-Matic mounting has been 
introduced with this globe. The gyro ac- 
tion brings every spot on the globe in- 
stantly into view. (A. J. Nystrom & Com- 
pany, 3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago 18, 
Illinois ) 

Bootjack for school children and a time- 
saver for teachers, Made like the old- 
fashioned bootjacks of grandfather’s day. 
The children stand on it with one foot 
while the boot on the other foot is re- 





FREE 


FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. “Class- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 





FY EDUCATIONAL AID . 


Fin Lect ca un — the Bis 


questions. 


ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 











moved by the jack. Sturdily built of wood. 
Cost $2.00 each or $5.00 for 3, postpaid. 
(C & H Company, Box 86, New London, 
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Auditor’s Report 


Tennessee Education Association Funds, 1956-1957 


The Administrative Council 
Tennessee Education Association, Inc. 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Gentlemen: 


Pursuant to engagement I have made the annual audit of 
the books of account of the Association, kept in the office of 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr, Frank E, Bass, in Nashville, 
Tennessee, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957, and submit 


this report of same. ’ 


BALANCE SHEET 


Exhibit A, the Balance Sheet presenting the financial status 
of the Association as disclosed by the books as of June 30, 
1957, shows total assets of $176,355.40 and Surplus of the 
same amount, no liabilities being shown. The Net Worth is 
the surplus of $148,933.11 at June 30, 1956, increased by 
the net income of $27,422.29 for the current year. 

The increase of $27,422.29 in the net worth (surplus) dur- 
ing the year is reflected in the following changes in the assets 


and liabilities: 


Cash Increased 25,665.60 
Liabilities Decreased 396.00 
Fixed Assets Increased 1,637.69 
27,699.29 
Accounts Receivable Decreased 277.00 
$27,422.29 


Cash 


The petty cash fund was counted and found to total in 
cash the $15 called for by the ledger account. 

The balance of $52,501.66 in the checking account at the 
Third National Bank was verified from the Bank’s statement 
by deduction for the checks ascertained to be outstanding. 

The balances in the three savings accounts were verified 
from the pass books to be as detailed on the balance sheet, 
in total amount of $64,176.12. The increase of $1,814.16 
during the year is the interest earned. 


Aecounts Receivable 

Accounts receivable consist entirely of unpaid charges 
of $248 for advertising during the year plus balances totaling 
$132 unpaid from previous year. 


Fixed Assets 


The office building and lot No. 409 Seventh Avenue, North, 
Nashville, was sold to the state during the year ended June 
30, 1948, for $35,000 cash. Two thousand dollars additional 
was paid for the unexpired lease on the property. The cost 
of the present property on the books, $29,214.09 exclusive of 
improvements costing $21,030.29 made by the Association, 
is the cost of the property and improvements sold, $27,011.54, 
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plus $2,000 for the lease, and title and other expenses of 
$202.55. 

Furniture and fixtures were increased by purchases of 
$2,544.94 during the year. One thousand one hundred and 
six dollars and seventy-six cents was added to the reserve 
for depreciation for the year’s depreciation at ten per cent of 
cost of unexhausted equipment, The cost of unexhausted 
furniture and fixtures is $12,340.05 and the accumulated de- 
preciation on same is $5,301.81, leaving a book value of 
$7,038.24. 

Fire and supplemental insurance of $27,500 is carried on 
the building and $6,000 on the furniture and fixtures. 


Liabilities 

Federal withholding tax and Federal old age benefits tax, 
payable in July, 1957, were paid by June checks. 

No liabilities are shown by the books at June 30, 1957. The 
June accounts for telephone and telegraph, light, and office 
supplies, will be charged to expenses when paid, in conformity 
with past practice. 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 


The Statement of Income and Expense, Exhibit B, presents 
in detail the income and the expenses which resulted in the 
net income of $27,422.29 from the year’s operations, Of the 
gross income of $144,666.16 all was actually received during 
the year. Of the income from advertising, used as a reduction 
in the net expense of the Tennessee Teacher, under Expenses, 
all but $248 was received during the year. 

The gross income increased $47,725.49 over the previous 
year, caused by increased in dues from $4 to $6 per year, and 
an increase of approximately 100 in the membership, The 
expenses increased $28,810.23, resulting in the increase of 
$18,915.26 in the net income. The subscription to the Ten- 
nessee Teacher was increased from $1.00 to $1.50. 


DETAILS OF EXAMINATION 


The receipts for the year, as shown by Cash Receipts book, 
were verified as to addition and traced to deposits verified 
from bank’s statements. 

All checks paid by bank during the year were noted for 
signature, counter signature, and endorsement, and found en- 
tered for correct amount in Cash Disbursement book and all 
disbursements claimed were represented by checks, 

The balance in cash on hand at June 30, 1957, is the exact 
balance that the Cash Receipts and Disbursements books and 
audit report of previous year show the Treasurer to be ac- 
countable for on that date. No records of Receipts and Dis- 
bursements other than the Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
books and bank statements, pass books and paid checks, were 
submitted to me or examined by me. 

Fidelity bonds in total amount of $20,000 in Maryland 
Casualty Company and Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany are carried on the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr, Frank E. 
Bass, No other employees are covered under fidelity bond. 

Respectfully submitted, 
/s/ JosEPH E, Witson 
Cetified Public Accountant 
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TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, INC., 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





EXHIBIT A BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
June 30, 1957 


Cash: 
Petty Cash Fund eee Ps caveats ucts Re 
Checking Account—Third National Bank ...... 
Savings Accounts— 
Third National Bank ........:..........s..:..:.5. 
First American National Bank ........................... : 


15.00 
52,501.66 


21,992.75 
25,200.95 

















Murfreesboro Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 16,982.42 64,176.12 116,692.78 
Accounts Receivable—For Advertising ens oo 380.00 
Fixed Assets: 

Cost Depreciation Book Value 
Building and Lot - 29,214.09 29,214.09 
Improvements to Building 21,030.29 21,030.29 
Furniture & Fixtures ........ oN ER ENG a te Sine 12,340.05 5,301.81 7,038.24 
Pontiac Automobile—1955 oaks 2,772.50 772.50 2,000.00 
65,356.93 6,074.31 59,282.62 
Total Assets iti | eae $176,355.40 
LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
Liabilities: None 
Net Worth: 
Surplus 6-30-56 a bie: 148,933.11 
Net Income for Year 6-30-57 Exhibit B .........................0.0005 27,422.29 
URINE 0 5 ces arene ere be ee at $176,355.40 


This statement is subject to the accompanying comments, 





EXHIBIT B 


INCOME Actual 
Actual Income and Expense Budget Over or Under® 
Membership Dues— Budget 
County Associations .... $98,082.00 
City Associations 36,786.00 
Institutions 6,448.00 
Individuals 36.00 141,352.00 126,900.00 14,452.00 
Contributions from NEA 1,500.00 1,500.00 
Interest from Savings Accounts 1,814.16 1,814.16 
Total 144,666.16 "128,400.00  —-:16,266.16 
EXPENSE 
Salaries— 10,000.00 
Secretary Treasurer 10,000.00 8,100.00 
Assistant Secretary 8,100.00 4,800.00 600.00° 
Publications Assistant 4,200.00 5,100.00 
Field Service Assistant 5,100.00 5,270.83 
Field Service Assistant 5,270.83 7,500.00 7,500.00° 
Director GE ReGGBECH. .........0.c..000.....00-ccccscsncese 7,500.00 
Director of Public Information .................... . 7,500.00 16,700.00 5,148.54° 
Secretaries and Stenographers ..................... 11,551.46 51,722.29 59,700.00 1.004-71° 
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DECEMBER 1957 


Year Ended June 30, 1957 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 





The Budget allows $2,000.00 for purchase of Office Furniture & Equipment, and $1,000.00 for depreciation, 


Building Expense er ae ee ee 
Telephone and Telegraph erent 
Office Equipment Depreciation @ 107 ee 


Automobile Depreciation 


Office Supplies & Postage (Beslan $941. 27 ). 


Printing & Distributing Materials 
Travel-Office Staff (Auto Expense $815.06) . 
Travel-President & Administrative Council 
Annual Convention 

Public Relations 

Association Dues arid Publications 
Representative Assembly 

The Tennessee Teacher (see Sectnate ) 
Bond-Executive Secretary 

Field Service—NEA 

NEA Delegates 

Staff Retirement System 


Federal Old Age Benefits Tax nor 


Miscellaneous, Net 
Total 
Net Income for Year 











4,007.41 4,000.00 7.41 
845.97 800.00 45.97 
1,106.76 1,000.00 106.76 
772.50 772.50 
2,405.09 2,500.00 94,91° 
4,927.74 5,000.00 72.26° 
5,723.83 5,500.00 223.83 
2,247.90 2,250.00 2.10° 
5,912.53 6,000.00 87.47° 
14,733.18 20,000.00 5,266.82° 
250.25 400.00 149.75° 
404.67 400.00 4.67 
16,636.96 14,000.00 2,636.96 
50.00 100.00 50.00° 
898.83 898.83 
2,000.00 1,800.00 200.00 
1,795.00 2,000.00 205.00° 
383.60 350.00 33.60 
419.36 600.00 180.64° 
117,243.87 126,400.00 9,156.13° 
$25,422.29 











$ 27,422.29 $ 2,000.00 


Two thousand five 


hundred forty-four dollars and ninety-four cents was spent for equipment and capitalized, only $1,106.76, for depreciation, was 


charged to expense. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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Expense—Printing & Distribution $33,174.47 $ $ $ 
Advertising Commissions 3,216.70 
NS BN aire EET aT eae 1,349.24 
37,740.41 
Income—Advertising 20,528.00 
Subscriptions 575.45 
21,103.45 
Net Cost ciate uel cs ciate i $16,636.96 $14,000.00 $2,636.96 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Year Ended June 30, 1957 
RECEIPTS Annual Convention 5,912.53 
Accounts Receivable of 6-30-56 $ $ 525.00 Fidelity Bond & Association Dues 300.25 
Membership Dues— Representative Assembly 404.67 
See Exhibit B. 141.352.00 The Tennessee Teacher 37,740.41 
The Tennessee Teacher Public Relations 14,733.18 
Advertising 19,884.00 Field Service—NEA 898.83 
Subscriptions 575.45 20,459.45 NEA Delegates 2,000.00 
NEA Contribution ee 1,500.00 Retirement System TEA Staff 3,593.54 
Savings Accounts Interest 1,814.16 Group Insurance $51.77 
Federal Withholding Tax 7,317.46 Federal Old Age Benefits Tax 1,880.56 
Federal Old Age Benefit Tax 1,496.96 Federal Withholding Tax ....... 7,317.46 
Retirement System—TEA Staff 1,798.54 Printing & Distributing Materials 4,927.74 
Group Insurance 351.77 Miscellaneous Expenses 419.36 
E inna Office Building Improvements 199.51 
Total $176,615.34 Furniture and Fixtures - 2,544.94 
Pontiac Auto, Cash on Exchange— 
DISBURSEMENTS 7-27-56 772.50 
Salaries 51,722.29 150,949.74 
Building Expense 4,007.41 E £ Recei ha ———— 
xcess Of Neceipts over 
Telephone and Telegraph 845.97 Disb 
: ‘ isbursements c 25,665.60 
Office Supplies and Postage 2,405.09 Cash in Banks 6- 30. 56 ; 
Travel—Office Staff . 5,723.83 oe Pon canna 
President & Admialstrative Connell 2,247.90 Cash in Banks 6-30-57 $116,677.78 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
































EZ TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


. ? BORROW'100,.°600% 


hi <> 


By Mail-in compte Privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | fects ad passat 


yo". 20 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 1 000 Ss 675 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS =— fiche, Sista =| 30000 86.995 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 


State Finance LOAN-BY- 


MAIL. All il is sent t 
SIGNATURE ONLY ay et ik 60099 3748 


transaction is completely 














Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 

































® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private. 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
cc eiaaaaaitianiateat are married or single, you may solve your money pro 

CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
e 4 ; short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
0 earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 

Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only ‘nations its tasmanian Sued tay tien Mal ke 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 


© Mo pelecieel dusiog exinmer veestion amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


®@ The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 
r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---------- 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. U-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


















To State Finance Company, Dept. U-1349 | The following are all the debts that I have: 
‘ ¢ Full Amount , Paying 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska [Still Owe | Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made s < 
I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or eost ™ ieee ities Suid = 
whatsoever. | | 


FILE INFORMATION ONLY —Please list below reiative intormation 






























Amount you want to borrow $._.._...... On what date of month will your epee . 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?...... for our confidential files 
Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative.. ; ee 

J eee | ee ee eee 
Name and address Street...... : neues rown wins. MMIII cick MN cisco aiid 

of school you teach..—...................._.. " 
Snw inne atts passe Name of Relative ; ne Te 

present emple yer. ----- employment... Street : ; _ Town Se ee 
Husband or wife’s Salary 

employment.... per month $.... Name of Relative jini ancy RIE shes ssasesscaeceliiia 
To whom are payments on - " " 
auto made? (Name).. NIB et Tae hhc te Street............ . Town........ ------- State ----— Occup... 
Bank you deal with (Name) on I cae seinknionesecensienata — Name of Relative.. ot | RRR Ce 
Amount you owe bank? $..................................... Monthly payments? $........ 

Street tan 2S sl ..... Occup 


What security on bank loan? : peaches aiid roei 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on alo 


cc sasiecatdiiicancaice: Ms AN bats5iscntndanssnirskacanusaschaatiaiels, MMM N pbecdate need oceootadensoncoecses vans 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that it 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 











sige Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate ee eee ee ee 
I Pe CN ai aceite cccccenens NN ccaachaceneiccnanmeiomabeteaccdccacepaecias 
Purpose of loan................ Town... ae . County ELST, =— SS ee eT E SRE ON TT eon 
NOTE pee Monthly | First Payment Final Payment } 
of Lean 6............... cists: SEEN ticteiatihoacninnaaages | Due Date SE NR — 





In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, rhis note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


with interest as stated herein. 
The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the un paid 


A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2'4°% per month on that part over $150 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and %4 of 1° per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
balance and interest. consecutive days. 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without nctice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 

















. 7 aati a saa delendetiace _—e " PERSONAL 

NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED SIGNATURES 

DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING pp aighaie: = j aici . ‘ ‘ 

SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIREI (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 











oo oe oe ew a ee RETURN THiS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 











“Imagine --- teachers like ourselves started it! 
And today Blue Cross has 54 million members.” 


Yes, Blue Cross was started in 1929 as an ex- 
periment among Dallas school-teachers, spon- 
sored by Baylor University Hospital. Now— 
all in the space of a single generation—Blue 
Cross has grown to be the largest voluntary 
organization of its type in the world. Here 
in Tennessee more than 900,000 persons look 
to Blue Cross to help them pay their hospital 
bills . . . including 10,000 Tennessee Teachers. 
There is good reason for this amazing success. 
Working in close partnership with its member 
hospitals, Blue Cross provides protection in 
terms of hospital care needed—not just a 


limited allowance toward the bill. And be- 
cause Blue Cross aims to protect the entire 
community, young and old alike, members can 
continue their protection when they retire, 
move, or change jobs. In addition, Blue Cross 
has never cancelled protection because of age 
or the number of times it is used. 

If you are not yet a member, find out how you 
may join. Write Tennessee Hospital Service 
Association, Blue Cross Building, Chattanooga. 
THSA serves all Tennessee counties except 
Fayette, Haywood, Lauderdale, Shelby and 
Tipton. 


The ONLY Plan 
Sponsored by 
Your Hospitals 











